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I. 


N recent years the study of ethics has gained much, both 
in breadth and in reliability, from the development of 
what has been called ‘“‘comparative ethics.’”’ This may be 
defined as the study of the actual moral attitudes of differ- 
ent peoples at different times or places. It ascertains these 
moral attitudes by studying actions, feelings and beliefs, 
as recorded in arts and religions, customs and laws. Previ- 
ous work in comparative ethics has been primarily histori- 
cal, and has used what is called the genetic or evolutionary 
method. This method has given very interesting results 
in the writings of L. T. Hobhouse and many other writers.! 
But it has tended to lay undue emphasis on the study of 
the past. This study of the past has helped to explain the 
present, but cannot be a substitute for a description of the 
present. Present facts are more important to us than are 
past facts, and they are more easily known by us in most 
cases. About one half of comparative ethics should be a 
study of contemporary morality. It is the contention of 
the present writer that this part of comparative ethics 
should be mainly statistical. This statistical ethics should 





1L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, Third Edition, London 1915. 

E. Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, Second 
Edition, London 1917. 

Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, New York 1909, Part One. 
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not pretend to be a substitute for theoretical or philosophi- 
cal ethics, though it may later give much help to the 
philosophy of ethics. 
In earlier papers I have given philosophical or analytical 
arguments to show that all values are relational.? All 
facts about value are really facts about the relation of 
better or worse. The relation of better or worse is the 
fundamental value category or universal. So moral values, 
if this theory is true, must be comparative values. If 
moral values are comparative or relational, they might 
form a series or scale. Such a series or scale might be 
something to be discovered by investigation of moral facts 
unknown to popular opinion of the present day, or this 
series or scale might be definitely embodied in the popular 
opinion of to-day. The present paper will throw some 
light on this question. The important task of comparative 
ethics is to study moral attitudes about this scale. A 
philosopher may argue that the popular attitude about this 
moral scale is misleading or inadequate. But the task of 
comparative ethics is simply to make a dispassionate study 
of the actual prevailing attitudes. If we are to make a 
study of popular opinion to see what moral scale it contains, 
we must have some statistical tool or method. It happens 
that such a tool or method has been worked out very care- 
fully in recent years. It is called the statistics of ‘‘correla- 
tion.”” This method gives a way of measuring the amount 
of similarity or dissimilarity among different scales or 
rankings.* 





* The Fundamental Value Universal, The Journal of Philosophy, 1919, Vol. 
16, page 96. 

Urban’s Axiological System, The Journal of Philosophy, 1921, Vol. 18, page 
197. 

Abstract, The Journal of Philosophy, 1915, Vol. 12, page 105. 

3 W. I. King, Elements of Statistical Method, New York 1919, chapter 17. 

Scott Company Laboratory, tables ete., The Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 4, page 115. ; 

E. L. Thorndike, An Introduction to the Theory of Mental and Social Measure- 
ments, Second Edition, New York 1913, chapter 11. 

G. U. Yule, An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, Fourth Edition, Lon- 
don 1917, chapter 9. 
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I have not been able to find any anticipation of this line 
of approach to ethical study. Professor L. T. Hobhouse 
gives an example of correlation in his Morals in Evolution, 
but for a quite different purpose. Professor F. C. Sharp 
and others have collected statistical answers to questions 
about morality, but I have not found any use of correla- 
tion in these writers.6 The greatest anticipation is in the 
work of G. G. Fernald.‘ He used a form of correlation 
for the sake of comparing the moral rankings made by 
normal persons with the rankings made by defective or 
delinquent persons. His selection of topics was made by 
himself, and is clearly of more interest to abnormal psy- 
chology than to ethics. Other studies in Fernald’s foot- 
steps have been made by F. L. Wells, L. Jacobsohn-Lask, 
§. C. Kohs, and others.? But none of these men has used 
correlational statistics as an aid to the study of ethics. 

As an example of the nature of statistical ethics and as 
evidence of the value of its results, I give below a statistical 
study of one phase of popular morality. By popular 
morality is meant especially the moral opinions of those 
who have never had any set training in systematic ethics. 
The purpose is to see if there is among such people a defi- 
nite scale of moral values in some fairly uniform order of 


better and worse. 
II. 


The first step in the study of popular morality is the selec- 
tion of some definite list of topics to be ranked by the pub- 
lic. This list should be made by the public itself. If the 





*L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, Third Edition, London 1915, page 
106. 

5F. C. Sharp, A Study of the Influence of Custom on the Moral Judgment, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 1908. 

6G. G. Fernald, The Defective Delinquent Class Differentiating Test, 
American Journal of Insanity, 1912, Vol. 68, pages 523-594. 

TF. L. Wells, Mental Adjustments, New York 1917, chapter 7. 

L. Jacobsohn-Lask, Ueber die Fernald’sche Methode zur Pruefung des 
sittlichen Fuehlens, Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fuer angewandte Psychologie, No. 24, 
Leipzig 1920. 

8. C. Kohs, Ethical Discrimination Test, Journal of Delinquency, 1922, Vol. 
7, pages 1-15. 
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investigator makes his own list, popular opinion may not 
have a fair chance to express what it has ‘‘on its mind.” 

For the present experiment, the list of topics was made by 
men and women students at the University of Texas. The 
list was made at the very start of a beginning course in 
ethics in the Spring of 1919. Each student was asked to 
make a list of the ‘‘ten worst practices” among students in 
the university. Lists of best practices were asked for, but 
they were disregarded for the present study because they 
were more difficult to arrange. When these names of worst 
practices were compiled, it was found that sixteen practices 
stood out as being mentioned most frequently. These 
practices were put in alphabetical order as follows: Cheat- 
ing, Dancing, Drinking, Extravagance, Gambling, Gossip, 
Idleness, Lying, Sabbath Breaking, Selfishness, Sex Irregu- 
larity, Smoking, Snobbishness, Stealing, Swearing, Vulgar 
Talk. For the home community only eight practices stood 
out as having ten or more votes. Each of the eight was in 
the first list, so no use was made of them. 

The making of this list has been repeated more than a 
dozen times during the past three years. The practices 
listed were very nearly the same, though there was consid- 
erable difference in the order of frequency of mention. In 
the university list, cheating, idling, and gambling were 
usually the ones most frequently mentioned. In the list 
for the home community, stealing, drinking, and sex irregu- 
larity were most frequently mentioned. The list of sixteen 
practices was repeated year after year with only slight vari- 
ations. Vulgar talk and sabbath breaking were omitted 
more frequently than any other topics. In the university 
list, the most frequent additions were disrespect, criticism, 
and aimlessness. In the list for the home community, the 
additions were speeding, profiteering, and bootlegging. 
However, the first list was kept unchanged, so that exact 
comparisons could be made with one list during several 
years. 

If the limits of this article did not forbid, it would be in- 
teresting to make a study of those practices which were 
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named by less than ten persons. Over a hundred of these 
practices were compiled. Many of them are as interesting 
to study as those which were more frequently mentioned by 
the students. It would have taken too much time and 
energy to get all of these ranked. Perhaps later a study 
ean be made of some of them. Naturally the practices for 
the home community are usually more serious than the 
university practices. 

The reader may naturally wonder why ‘‘practices”’ were 
ranked rather than specific or individual actions. The an- 
swer is that popular morality seems to give a readier response 
concerning practices than concerning more individualized 
items. Moreover it is very difficult to describe an action so 
as to make it purely specific or individual; it tends to be 
“that sort of an action.” It would be almost impossible to 
get public opinion to make such descriptions. The aim of 
the present article made it necessary to use the more general 
notion of practice. More individualized items must be left 


to later studies. 
III. 


This list of worst practices was put in alphabetical order 
and given to about a thousand students at the University of 
Texas. For the present study use was made of the answers 
of 242 men and 292 women who were in the introductory 
ethics course during the first week of each term from the 
Spring of 1919 to the Spring of 1921 inclusive. Students 
in other courses, in Summer School, in advanced ethics 
courses, and late registrations were all omitted. The intro- 
ductory ethics courses have no freshmen, many sophomores, 
and a moderate number of juniors and seniors. 

The instructions read as follows: ‘‘ After considering all 
aspects, which of these practices do you consider worst? 
Place the number 1 opposite this. Mark the next worst 2, 
and so for all the rest.’’ No further explanations or instruc- 
tions were given, except that students were asked to give 
their own opinions. The student was told not to sign his 
name but to indicate his or her sex. The papers for the two 
sexes were tabulated separately. It was hoped that having 
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the papers unsigned would give more honest and sincere 
answers. The students were not timed, but were made to 
complete the ranking before they left the room. 

Reasons have been given above for having these practices 
ranked in order of ‘‘better and worse.” Of course if my 
theory were false, and if all these practices were considered 
wrong but equally wrong, then no definite ranking could 
have been given. On the other hand, if we find a very 
definite ranking, that will be a partial verification of my 
theory about ‘‘betterness.”’ The students might have been 
asked to rank the practices according to some other stand- 
ard, such as blameworthiness. But I think that such a 
standard is less fundamental, so I have left it for later in- 
vestigation. 

IV. 


A careful examination of Table A will enlighten the curi- 
ous reader more than any of my paragraphs could do. But 
I add some short descriptions and explanations. 

The reader will observe that the practices in column 1 are 
listed in the order of badness given by the women (as num- 
bered in column 3). A study of the men’s ranking in col- 
umn 2 with the women’s ranking shows the following re- 
sults. There is a very definite statistical order. There is 
less bunching or approximate equality than might have 
been expected. From a statistical point of view the two 
rankings are almost incredibly similar. In this phase of 
popular morality there seems to be no large sex difference. 

The rankings given in columns 2 and 3 show that there 
are only three slight differences between the men’s rank and 
the women’s rank. The men rank gambling worse than 
drinking, but the women rank drinking worse than gam- 
bling. The arithmetical averages in columns 4 and 5 show 
that the difference is primarily about drinking. The 
women rank sabbath breaking as worse than swearing, but 
the men reverse the rank. The arithmetical averages for 
the two practices are nearly the same in both sexes. The 
last difference concerns gossip, which the men rank as 13 
but the women rank somewhat worse as 10. Here it will be 
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TABLE A. WORSE PRACTICES. 
1 2 | 3 4 | 5 6 | 7 8 | 9 
Ranks b . . 
practices in Onder | Athimetcal| ARVerages "| Medians | peviatons 
of Worseness 

M. 242)/W. 292) M. W. | M. | W. | M. | W. 

Sex Irregularity...... 1 1 | 3.79} 2.44] 2 1 | 2.85] 1.96 
Stealing............. 2 2 | 4.05} 4.36) 3 3 | 2.01) 2.18 
Cheating. ........... 3 3 | 4.88] 5.09) 4 5 | 2.54] 2.18 
MMT EE Staion Sis eis ste oes 4 4 5.13] 5.37) 5 5 | 2.52) 2.48 
Jit <a 6 5 7.09} 5.88} 6 5 | 3.32] 2.95 
i 5 6 6.82} 6.77) 7 6 | 2.81) 2.44 
Wiigar Talk,.......0..+ 7 7 7.89} 7.71) 8 8 | 2.50) 2.64 
Sabbath Breaking... . 9 8 9.17) 8.70} 10 9 | 3.73} 3.42 
Swearing............ 8 9 8.42} 8.86) 8 8 | 2.74) 2.23 
SROMBID oy c.is-4 aie-sis8 Gai 13 10 | 10.09) 9.59} 11 10 | 2.83] 2.97 
Selfishness.......... 10 11 9.29] 9.85] 10 11 | 3.41] 3.14 
eae 11 12 9.53) 10.41} 103 11 | 3.38) 3.06 
Snobbishness........ 12 13 9.97] 11.40} 11 12 | 2.77) 2.38 
Extravagance........ 14 14 10.75} 11.74) 113 12 | 2.99) 2.53 
SERIE os oA wr 15 15 13.46} 12.99) 15 14 | 2.16) 1.96 
J 16 16 14.23} 14.51) 15 16 | 2.07) 1.87 





























noticed that the arithmetical averages differ by only one 
This displacement of gossip naturally 
causes a displacement of one point in the rank of each of the 
following practices, selfishness, idleness, and snobbishness. 

Although these three slight differences are the only ones 
in the rankings given by the two sexes, there are some other 
facts to be noticed concerning the arithmetical averages in 
columns 4 and 5. Both men and women place sex irregu- 


half of a point. 


larity as the worst of the sixteen practices, but the women 
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are more nearly unanimous than the men and so their aver- 
age is smaller. While both men and women rank idleness, 
snobbishness, and extravagance in the same order, the 
women give larger averages for all of them. This would 
seem to indicate thet the women thought these practices 
relatively less objectionable. In the men’s ranking, smok- 
ing is naturally given a larger average as being less objec- 
tionable. 

The facts noticed above are very minor divergences. 
The general impression, just from an ordinary inspection, 
is that of overwhelming uniformity and agreement. Let us 
now turn to a definite statistical formulation of the correla- 
tion between the rankings given by the men and by the 
women. For the benefit of a few of my readers who may 
not be familiar with some recent developments in the statis- 
tics of correlation, I give in the following paragraph a brief 
and elementary explanation of coefficients of correlation. 

There are several methods of obtaining correlation coeffi- 
cients (symbolized by 7), but I shall use the Spearman rank- 
difference method. The other methods have been used on 
the same data, but they have not given a figure differing by 
more than one per cent from this method. When we com- 
pare the different possible rankings for our sixteen practices, 
we notice that the extreme cases would be that the rankings 
might exactly coincide or they might be exactly reversed. 
If they were exactly reversed, the sum of the squares of the 
differences between the two rankings would be 1360. If 
they coincided, this sum would be zero. If the two rank- 
ings were merely connected haphazardly by independent 
shufflings of cards, the sum of the squares of the differences 
would tend to be about 680. This haphazard point is called 
zero correlation, and other correlations are measured up or 
down from this point. For our present purposes we are 
concerned only with the positive correlations between zero 
and identity. When the sum of the squares of the differ- 
ences equals 680, we say that r equals zero. When the sum 
equals zero we say that r equals 1. Intermediate sums are 
represented as percentages of 1. Thus when the sum is 
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about 340 we say that r equals .50. The mathematical 
formule used here may be found in any recent book on 
statistics.® 

When the sum of the squares of the differences between 
column 2 and column 3 is calculated, it is found to be 16. 
This means that 7, the coefficient of correlation, is equal to 


98. In other words, the two rankings lack only two per cent 


of being identical. They are 98 per cent of the distance 
from a chance correlation to a coinciding correlation. As 
correlations go, this correlation is very high. Usually a 
correlation of .70 is considered high. 


V. 


When we calculate the measure of unreliability for the 
correlation between column 2 and column 3 in Table A, we 
find that it is very low. Since r is .98, the standard error 
for ris .01. This means that if such tabulations were re- 
peated a large number of times under the same circum- 
stances, two-thirds of the correlations would fall between 
.97 and .99. The probable error of our coefficient of corre- 
lation is approximately .007. So our correlation has an ex- 
tremely high degree of reliability. 

VI. 

In columns 8 and 9 of Table A, an account is given of 
dispersion. I have given the average deviation rather than 
the standard error, because the latter seemed inappropriate 
for anonymous votes. Some apparently erratic votes are 
merely careless or mischievous. The standard error, by 
squaring all deviations from the arithmetical average, might 
be unduly influenced by a few such votes. 

The average deviations for the men average 2.78. For 
the women the average deviation is 2.51. The average 
deviations are large for drinking, sabbath breaking, selfish- 
ness, and idleness. 





8 References above in note 3. 
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VII. 
In Table B, I give the more important correlations ob- 





tained at the University of Texas in securing the results 
which are condensed in Table A. Unfortunately there is 
not room here for all of the original rankings. The correla- 
tions are all monotonously high, even among the smaller 
sub-classes on which the totals are based. As all correla- 


ti 


ons here are positive, I have omitted the positive sign. 


Notice the similarity between the freshmen (at the begin- 
ning of the school year) and the juniors and seniors. 


TABLE B. COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION. 


THE Two Groups CoMPARED. ‘ 

i, “Wows for men Bid For WOMEN: 5... 6 .6sccedcceccsscces eves sess 98 

2. Total for men and signed answers by men............-.0220000- .95 

3. Total for women and signed answers by women..............+++ .98 

4. Total for men and men in Summer School of 1919............... .93 

5. Total for men and men in Summer School 1920...............4. .98 

6. Total for men and men in Summer‘School 1921. ...............4 .93 

7. Total for women and women in Summer School 1919............. 96 

8. Total for women and women in Summer School 1920............. .95 

9. Total for women and women in Summer School 1921............. .99 
10. Total for men and freshmen men in 1920.............000eeeeeee .96 
11. Total for women and freshmen women in 1920...............205 . 98 
12. Total for men and junior-senior men in 1920.................4.. .97 
13. Total for women and junior-senior women in 1920............... .95 
14. Total for men and men in class of Spring 1919.................. .97 
15. Total for men and men in class of Fall 1919................-205- 98 
16. Total for men and men in class of Winter 1920.................- 91 
17. Total for men and men in class of Spring 1920...............+4- .95 
18. Total for men and men in class of Fall 1920.................205- .99 
19. Total for men and men in class of Winter 1921.................. 89 
20. Total for men and men in class of Spring 1921.................- .93 
21. Total for women and women in class of Spring 1919.............. .98 
22. Total for women and women in class of Fall 1919................ .99 
23. Total for women and women in class of Winter 1920............. .99 
24. Total for women and women in class of Spring 1920.............. 97 
25. Total for women and women in class of Fall 1920................ .99 
26. Total for women and women in class of Winter 1921............. 99 
27. Total for women and women in class of Spring 1921.............. 97 
28. Men and women in the class of Spring 1919. .............--0 0005 97 
29. Men and women in the class of Fall 1919. ............. 2. cee eeee 93 
30. Men and women in the class of Winter 1920...............0.005 91 
31. Men and women in the class of Spring 1920................00005 . 93 
32. Men and women in the class of Fall 1920..............0eeeeeee .96 
33. Men and women in the class of Winter 1921..................-5 85 





. Men and women in the class of Spring 1921................0.05 
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TABLE C.. DIFFERENT STATES. 
University Groups CoMPARED 


University of Texas and University of Wisconsin..................0. 
University of Texas and University of Kansas.................20005 93 
University of Texas and University of Chicago...................05 .95 
University of Wisconsin and University of Kansas................... .96 
University of Wisconsin and University of Chicago.................. .97 
.95 


University of Kansas and University of Chicago.................04. 


VIII. 


In Table C, I give the results of comparing students’ 
rankings for the same sixteen practices in different states. 
The same blanks were given to students at the University of 
Chicago, the University of Kansas, and the University of 
Wisconsin. These were compared among themselves and 
with the University of Texas. For convenience in compari- 
son and because of the small sex difference, the men and 
women were tabulated together instead of separately as be- 
fore. The correlations are again all positive and very high. 
As a matter of fact the only practice about which real dis- 
agreement seems to prevail is sabbath breaking. At Texas 
this is ranked 8 or 9. At all the Northern universities, 
sabbath breaking is ranked 14. This difference is probably 
a general difference between the North and the South. 
Perhaps it might be called more religious or ecclesiastical 
than purely ethical. With sabbath breaking omitted, the 
women at Texas and at Chicago have a correlation of .99. 
This is virtual identity. But even with the difference about 
sabbath breaking, all correlations are very high. 

The four universities here studied are probably good rep- 
resentatives of American popular morality. I hope that I 
can later secure figures from other universities in the far 
East and the far West. But I suspect that only a large ele- 
ment of foreign-born students could keep the correlations 
from being very high. I have not yet secured any data on 
popular morality outside of America. 


IX. 


Before we consider some of the ethical and philosophical 
interpretations of the above statistics, let us briefly outline 
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certain of the future developments of statistical ethics, 
Some of the lines of investigation listed below have been 
begun by the present writer, but he has no desire to monop- 
olize either the method or any part of the field of statistical 
ethics. Such a method obviously requires the collaboration 
of many different workers. Since it is a scientific method, 
it will give the same result for all careful workers with the 
same data. 

There is much work still to be done with this same list of 
sixteen worst practices. Many different localities should 
be studied both in America and in other parts of the world. 
In future years, both near and remote, these statistics 
should be repeated, so as to see if popular morality is chang- 
ing. It is interesting but useless to wish that we could 
have such statistics for the different civilizations which 
have flourished during the past few thousands of years. 
But we can see that future generations know both the popu- 
lar morality and the philosophical ethics of the present day. 

The present study has been confined to university stu- 
dents. Obviously similar studies should be made of all the 
different classes in each community. Special attention can 
profitably be given to the different professions. 

The present study has been concerned with what may be 
called ‘‘general worseness.’”’ A separate study should be 
made of double standards, to see which actions are judged 
to be worse when done by men and which are judged to be 
worse when done by women. 

It might be thought that while groups will agree as to 
which actions are worse than others, they might not have 
any uniformity of opinion as to which are more frequently 
practiced. But this is not the case. There is a uniformity 
about frequency at the University of Texas which is fully 
as marked as the uniformity about comparative badness. 

A more difficult but very important study is the investi- 
gation of what standards public opinion is using in making 
such rankings as have been given in the present article. 
There are two ways of doing this. One way is to ask each 
student why he put each practice in the given rank. The 
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other and more scientific method is to make a correlation be- 
tween the rank for comparative badness and other ranks 
which definitely use different moral standards. All the 
different standards could be used, sentimental and teleolog- 
ical, egoistic and altruistic and universalistic, hedonistic 
and non-hedonistic, and so forth. 

Then other topics could be ranked, some lists made by 
other groups and some lists made by the investigator for 
special purposes. More specific or individual acts should 
be studied. Good actions or practices should be studied, 
as well as all sorts of experiences, ambitions and ideals. 

I should regret any hasty attempt to use statistical 
ethics for the purpose of giving mental or moral tests to 
individuals, until we have a much larger and more accurate 
set of facts for a foundation. But it is obvious that in time 
some such use will come. Some will regret such a possi- 
bility. It would certainly be undesirable in the wrong 
hands, but there is no reason why such tests cannot some 
day be handled wisely. 

There are many other future uses, such as the securing of 
more deliberate and critical rankings from persons who have 
studied or are studying ethics. The Thorndike-Hillegas 
“order-of-merit method” might be used for a precise meas- 
urement of values. But perhaps we have listed enough 
possibilities to show that there is a large field for profitable 


work. 
X. 


Let us turn now to a short consideration of some of the 
philosophical results and interpretations both of the special 
study made in this article and also of the general use of sta- 
tistical ethics. 

We talk much about public opinion and the group mind. 
Some valuable studies have been made in this field. But 
public opinion should be studied in its factual detail more 
than has been done. Public opinion is the result of many 





9M. B. Hillegas, A Scale for the Measurement of Quality in English Com- 
position by Young People, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
1913, 
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minds, whose similarities and differences must be studied 
statistically. 

It should be stated most emphatically that it is not the 
purpose of this article to set up public opinion or popular 
morality as a standard or norm to be obeyed. We have 
studied the scale of moral values found in popular opinion. 
This has been mere description of actual facts. How far 
this popular opinion is to be followed by enlightened minds 
is a totally different and separate question. The scale 
which we have discovered is ‘‘mediocrity” in the strictest 
sense of that word. It expresses the average or middle 
opinion of a group. Perhaps some persons have more en- 
lightened and more reasonable views. But those who differ 
too much from the average need to be sure that they are 
more reasonable than their fellows rather than less reason- 
able. 

Whether public opinion is correct or normative always or 
usually, the fact remains that public opinion is very influ- 
ential. It is so influential that it must be known, and it 
can be known accurately only by such methods as we have 
been studying in this article. 

Even if public opinion were always false, it would still 
demand study so that it could be efficiently corrected or im- 
proved. You cannot cure what you do not understand. 
This applies to all persons who deal with public opinion. 
Teachers of ethics, especially, are beginning to realize that 
they need to know what their students think when they 
first come to the classroom. In this connection statistical 
ethics is helpful and interesting both to students and 
teachers. 


XI. 


The study of ethics may be made empirical in many ways. 
One way is historical or genetic study; another way is the 
study of consequences of actions. Both of these ways are 
very helpful. But the statistical method can give help to 
empiricism which no other method can give. History relies 
upon the unverifiable past, consequences run off into the 
inaccessible future, but statistical ethics gives us an un- 
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questionable confrontation with present-day fact. Inter- 
pretations of the facts may differ, but the facts are there to 
be studied. 

Some philosophers seem to pride themselves on having a 
philosophical method which is distinct from the method 
of the sciences. The difference seems to be that two in- 
dependent philosophers seldom hold the same theory and 
that there is no method of controlling and ‘‘checking up” 


their theorizing. Statistical ethics cannot be a substitute 


for necessary theories, explanations, and interpretations. 
But statistical ethics can give a factual basis from which to 
start and to which to return. It can give a method by 
which we can ‘‘control”’ our theories. So we may expect 
statistical ethics to be rejected by those who object to all 
use of scientific method. Statistical ethics will be objec- 
tionable to those who exalt the dogmatic or apologetic spirit 
in philosophy. Statistical correlations obviously demand 
the investigative point of view. 


XII. 


These statistics suggest a discussion of many topies in 
ethical theory, but our space is used. The remarkable 
uniformity discovered calls for explanation, and raises anew 
the old problem about the objectivity or subjectivity of 
value. A sceptic will naturally wonder how sincere these 
rankings were, even though they were anonymous. Psy- 
chologists will be curious about the relation of these con- 
scious attitudes and standards to the actual motivation of 
conduct. But all these problems and many others must be 
left to later discussions. 

There is just one point in ethical theory which I cannot 
resist discussing very briefly. This is the question as to the 
fundamental value concept or category. I have referred 
above to the ‘‘melioristic” theory that all values are ulti- 
mately concerned with the better and the worse. Accord- 
ing to this theory valuables are not to be classified as right 
or wrong, good or bad, except incidentally. Fundamen- 
tally valuables are in a scale of better and worse. Does not 
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our study of popular morality indicate a structure in accord 
with the theory of ‘‘meliorism?”’ Elsewhere I have given 
philosophical arguments to prove this theory. But surely 
the inductive and statistical study of the facts of human 
valuation gives some empirical verification to the theory of 
the better and the worse. 

A. P. Brogan. 


THE UNIVERSITY oF TEXAS. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


PRESENT-DAY TENDENCIES IN THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


R. F. A. HOERNLE. 


VERY age achieves through its philosophy, or philoso- 
phies, some measure of reflective self-consciousness. 
It is the function of philosophy to answer for each age the 
question, Quo vadis? It makes us reflectively aware of the 
directions in which our civilization tends in its dominant 
movements of thought, scientific and political, esthetic and 
religious. If on any great topic the mind of an age is di- 
vided, its philosophy cannot but mirror that division, even 
in the very attempt to overcome it. Our age is manifestly 
and notoriously divided against itself in its attitude to- 
wards, and its estimate of, religion. Hence, in their reading 
of religion our philosophers, too, fall broadly into two 
schools. There are the philosophical ‘‘defenders of the 
faith’’ who, however critical they may be of churches and 
dogmas, yet endorse and justify religion in principle. And 
there are those who, in intellectual and moral revolt against 
churches and dogmas, regard it as the duty of philosophy to 
lend its aid to the crusade of “‘science’’ against ‘‘super- 
stition.”’ 

The aim of this paper is to take stock of recent contribu- 
tions to this debate, and, more particularly, to draw atten- 
tion to the way in which, from several different angles, pres- 
ent-day philosophy is rallying to the defence of religion. 

But the philosophical defence of religion is a peculiar 
thing, and frequently takes forms which may make a zeal- 
ous churchman and theologian wish to be delivered from 
such friends: non tali auxilio! Hence, it is essential to a 
just appreciation of current philosophy of religion, that we 
should make quite clear to ourselves the point of view from 
which philosophy approaches religion. 

In the first place, it is almost inevitable that to us, 
brought up as most of us are in the tradition of Christianity, 
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the word ‘‘religion”’ should suggest exclusively the Chris- 
tian religion. Whatever is most vivid in the meaning of 
‘“‘religion”’ for each of us must needs be drawn from that re- 
ligion with the creed and ritual of which we are, by educa- 
tion and participation, in some degree familiar. Yet the 
philosopher of religion, though in a Christian milieu he will 
draw his readiest illustrations from Christianity, cannot 
accept any limitation of religion to Christianity. Even 
though he may agree that Christianity is the highest and 
truest of religions, he cannot identify himself with the theo- 
logical ardor which would divide humanity into believers and 
unbelievers, Christians and heathens. He cannot make it 
his business to take sides in the quarrels about orthodoxy 
and heterodoxy which have disrupted Christendom into 
hostile sects and denominations. It is not even part of his 
task to prove to the world at large that Christianity, in some 
one or other form of it, is the only true religion, and that 
all other religions are false and their votaries destined to 
eternal damnation. It is not in any such sense as this that 
the philosopher comes forward as a ‘‘ defender of the faith.” 
What, then, is the relation of philosophy to religion and, 
further, to theology? Briefly, we must answer that philos- 
ophy, with the help of anthropology, psychology, and the 
history of religions, takes a comparative survey and recog- 
nizes in religion a phenomenon that is universal in the hu- 
man race at every stage of its civilization and in every pe- 
riod of its history. At thesame time, philosophy recognizes 
also that religion occurs in different types or forms, and that 
each type occurs in manifold degrees of completeness. And, 
lastly, such a survey, guided by the clue of evolution, en- 
ables the student also to distinguish more primitive from 
more advanced, cruder from more refined, types. The 
facts supply their own standard for grading; they exhibit 
the essence of religion more or less perfectly, and the most 
perfect examples, here as elsewhere, must guide the philoso- 
pher in his interpretation of the whole range of the phenom- 
enon. The one thing that a philosopher cannot do is to 
estimate, or rank, religion by a non-religious standard. 
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Every religion has as its centre a creed, and this is true 
even of those religions in which much more importance is 
attached to the due performance of ritual than to the per- 
former’s belief in the creed. Even though the community 
may not exact from the individual more than conformity 
in ritual, yet the ritual, in the last resort, presupposes the 
creed; and ‘‘every creed,’’ as a recent writer has put it, ‘‘is 
a view of the universe, a theory of man and the world, a 
theory of God.” In short, religion always includes theol- 
ogy, in however rudimentary a form, and all the more de- 
veloped theologies owe much to philosophy, are indeed 
philosophical systems on a religious basis. But, for this 
very reason, there is a clear difference between theology and 
philosophy of religion. Although theology might be, and 
occasionally has been, studied in an attitude of detached 
and unbelieving curiosity, it is normally the central point of 
the professional training for the ministry or priesthood of a 
given religion. The theologian stands on a particular de- 
nominational basis. He is not only religious, but the mem- 
ber of a particular religious community, or church, and it is 
the tradition and doctrine of his church which he sets him- 
self systematically to expound and defend, accepting it sin- 
cerely as the truth with which his religion stands or falls. 

Philosophy of religion, by contrast, is not tied to a partic- 
ular religion, but takes religion as such for its province. It 
tries to understand religion in all its varied forms and de- 
grees, to appreciate its place and function in human civiliza- 
tion, and in the individual. Above all, it tries to evaluate re- 
ligion, to justify it as a reasonable attitude for reasonable 
beings. In this general sense, philosophy has been, and 
still is, a ‘‘defender of the faith.” 

This last statement may well provoke objection. And 
this is, perhaps, our best opportunity for considering shortly 
the diverse tendencies in modern life and thought which are 
hostile to religion in any form in which it is more than mo- 
rality tinged with emotion. As a statement of fact, indeed, 
our assertion is fairly secure. Most of the great philoso- 
phers of modern times have taken religion seriously. With- 
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out necessarily defending all the details of the Christian, or 
of any other theology, they have yet defended religion as 
such. They have tried to show that the nature of the uni- 
verse sustains and justifies, in principle, the religious atti- 
tude. But as a statement of how philosophy ought to deal 
with religion, our assertion will be challenged by all who 
hold that, so far from justifying religion, it is the function 
of philosophy to emancipate the human mind from its 
bondage to religion. There has been growing, throughout 
the nineteenth century, a steady counter-current of revolt 
against religion, which has reflected itself in sharp criticism 
of every philosophy of religion which does not either identify 
religion with morality or, else, treat it as a superstition to 
be overcome by the advance of civilization and science. 
The roots of this movement are spread so widely through 
every province of human thought and activity, that its ad- 
vocates have some excuse for their claim to be the heralds 
of the future, the leaders of ‘‘progress.”” The philosophi- 
cally most powerful representative of this tendency is “‘pos- 
itivism,’’ and in Comte’s law of the three stages of human 
thought—theological, metaphysical, positive—it has found 
the classical formula for its interpretation of history and for 
its gospel of progress. The emancipation of science from 
theology, of which we took note throughout the preceding 
lectures, though its beginnings date back beyond positivism, 
yet received from it a fresh impetus. Everywhere posi- 
tivism stands for the rejection of all beliefs in the super- 
natural as mere survivals of pre-scientific modes of thought. 
History, anthropology, psychology are studied from a natu- 
ralistic angle, and then in turn invoked to re-enforce the 
positivistic conclusion about religion. The very fact that 
to the anthropologist the beliefs of primitive peoples which 
he studies are nothing but superstitions and myths, and 
their ritual full of magic, opens his eyes to many survivals of 
myth and magic in the symbols and language of his own re- 
ligion. Thus a process of detachment and scepticism has 
set in. Religion in all its forms is approached, not as some- 
thing which is being believed, accepted, lived, by the stu- 
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dent, but as an object for aloof intellectual curiosity. All 
human beliefs, it appears, can be studied as facts, in entire 
abstraction from the question of their truth. Die Wissen- 
schaft kennt keine Werturteile is the classic maxim for this 
attitude. Indeed, if the student begins by regarding prim- 
itive forms of religion as obviously false, this judgment 
will inevitably extend to the higher forms, too. If religion 
began as superstition, why should it not end assuch? Sim- 
ilarly psychology, working on Mr. A. J. Balfour’s principle, 
“Scratch a reason and you will find a cause,’ shows that 
beliefs are commonly induced by a variety of non-rational 
causes, and may persist, not only in the absence of objective 
reasons for them, but in the fact of patent counter-evidence 
or inherent improbability. Even one of the greatest living 
metaphysicians has remarked that ‘‘metaphysics is nothing 
but the finding of bad reasons for what we believe upon in- 
stinct.”” True, he went on, at once, to add that ‘‘to find 
these reasons is itself an instinct,” nor does its origin in in- 
stinct necessarily imply that a belief is false. Still, the re- 
action against religion persists, gaining no little strength 
from the ill-judged insistence of the orthodox on the literal 
acceptance of much in the traditional doctrine which de- 
serves to give way to better knowledge or finer feeling. 
The cause of religion has suffered at the hands of its friends 
by their attempt to retain much bad science in the bible, 
and much bad logic in theology. 

That the positivists themselves should have founded a 
church of the ‘“‘religion of humanity,” which enlisted the 
enthusiasm of some of the finest spirits of the age, like John 
Stuart Mill, is no doubt a tribute to the strength of the de- 
mand for religion in human nature. But what is most 
significant about the new religion is the point of its challenge 
to the old. For the ineffective love of a supernatural and 
non-existent God it seeks to substitute the effective love of 
actual men and women. From preoccupation with the 
salvation of his soul in a life after death it seeks to turn man 
to the service of his kind in this life. It aims at making the 
energy of religion available in the cause of human progress, 
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for the fight against disease, poverty, ignorance, crime. It 
preaches a crusade against remediable ills in the cause of a 
better future for the human race on this earth. Thus, 
positivism in its opposition to the supernatural is as 
characteristically the philosophy of a scientific age, as in its 
moral fervour for the amelioration of the human lot it is the 
philosophy of a philanthropic age. The ‘‘meliorism”’ of 
William James and the pragmatists echoes the similar atti- 
tude of Mill. Both point to the existence of evil as incom- 
patible with the perfection of the universe, be that perfection 
predicated in the name of the God of theology or of the 
Absolute of philosophy. Both declare that the belief in per- 
fection must corrupt the moral effort at its source. Is it 
not illogical to try to better a world which is already as good 
as it canbe? If this is the best of all possible worlds, moral- 
ity is meaningless, and either resignation, or the taking of 
“moral holidays,” is the only logical course. On the tradi- 
tional view, the existence of evil presents an insoluble theo- 
retical problem. On the meliorist view, there is no problem 
of evil except the practical one, how best to do away with it. 
This moralistic strain of thought has exercised an influence 
upon religious thought far beyond the borders of positivism 
proper. It has revived the old problem of whether God’s 
goodness and wisdom are compatible with his omnipotence, 
and a philosopher like James Ward, a theologian like Dean 
Rashdall, are found inclining to a “limited”? Deity—finite 
in power, infinite in goodness—as the most reasonable 
escape from the horns of the dilemma. 

This is undoubtedly one of the gravest problems which 
the philosophy of religion has to face. Without attempting 
a full discussion, the outline of an answer to the melio- 
ristic view may be briefly sketched. 

In the first place, the evidence of religious experience is 
decisively against the attempt of meliorists to shrink reli- 
gion to a moralistic pattern, or to fix the attitude of uncom- 
promising hostility to evil as the exclusive attitude of reli- 
gion. The saintliest of men have, as a rule, risen beyond 
the antagonism of good and evil, and yet there has been no 
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weakening of their efforts or their influence for righteous- 
ness, as the records of their lives abundantly show. To 
quote but one recent example. The Bengali saint and mys- 
tic, Ramakrishna, said towards the end of his life: ‘‘I have 
now come to a stage of realization in which I see that God is 
walking in every human form and manifesting Himself alike 
through the saint and the sinner, the virtuous and the vi- 
cious. Therefore, when I meet different people, I say to 
myself: ‘God in the form of the saint, God in the form of 
the sinner, God in the form of the unrighteous and God in 
the form of the righteous!’ He who has attained to such 
realization goes beyond good and evil, above virtue and 
vice, and realizes that the Divine is working everywhere.’’! 
Examples such as these might be multiplied indefinitely. 
They show that the moralists in religion commonly ignore 
the mystical attitude altogether. 

Further, the concepts of God’s love, of redemption, atone- 
ment, forgiveness of sins, take us, not indeed towards any 
condonation, still less towards any encouragement, of evil, 
yet in a direction very different from the meliorist’s hope. 
They co not weaken the springs of moral effort, but they 
warn us not to overestimate their strength. They teach 
us—and here, surely, they are at one with common experi- 
ence—not to expect the complete disappearance of evil 
through the complete perfecting of human nature by human 
effort. The roots of good and evil lie very deep in human 
nature and also very close together. The moral problem 
presents itself afresh to each generation, and in terms which 
change with every new development in civilization with new 
powers and new opportunities giving rise to new desires and 
altered human relationships. For all a parent’s efforts to 
hand on the hard-won moral heritage to his children by pre- 
cept and example, he knows well enough that in the main 
they must acquire the knowledge of good and evil by which 
they will actually live, through their own trial and error. 





1 Gospel of Ramakrishna, p. 88. See also Max Muller, The Life and Sayings 
of Ramakrishna. I owe quotation and reference to J. B. Pratt’s The Religious 
Consciousness (MacMillan & Co., 1920), pp. 132 f. 
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Eritis sicut deus, scientes bonum et malum. Self-control 
comes only with self-knowledge, and self-knowledge is never 
complete so long as we constantly find ourselves in new 
situations to which in temperament, judgment, and pur- 
pose may prove unequal. These hazards seem inherent in 
human life, and no meliorist has yet shown a way to elimi- 
nate them. And even if they could be eliminated, how 
many of us would, with Huxley, be willing to surrender the 
management of our own lives and be regulated like a clock, 
on condition of never going wrong? 

It is not to be forgotten that this whole reaction against 
religion is, as a movement in the Christian world, a reaction 
against Christianity. But the meaning of ‘‘Christianity” 
is not simple or single. It may, e.g., mean the teaching of 
Christ; it may mean the whole body of doctrine built upon 
that foundation by the Church; it may mean the Church as 
an organization, the acts and policies of which, quite apart 
from its spiritual teachings, make it a force in human affairs. 
If the positivist reaction was provoked in part by certain 
metaphysical and moral features of Christian theology, it 
was also directed against the Church as a powerful instru- 
ment of dominion over the lives and minds of men. Symp- 
tomatic of this is the fact that the word “‘laique”’ has taken 
on in the sociological theories of religion of the Durkheim 
school the meaning of “‘anti-clerical,’’ reflecting the antag- 
onism of church and state in the political life of France. 

At the same time, the trial of the war has made it clear 
that perhaps the profoundest reaction of men against the 
Christianity of the churches is due to the perception of the 
fact that the churches have, on the whole, failed to make the 
teaching of Christ an effective force in the lives of Christian 
communities. The most obvious criticism which an intelli- 
gent non-European will invariably make upon the white 
man’s civilization is that, by and large, Christians do not 
practise what they preach, and do not seriously try to. 
And who will confidently deny the charge? Religion, what- 
ever else it may be, is not departmental. It claims to con- 
trol and pervade the whole of life. It is not an affair of 
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special moods or exceptional moments. It is not intended 
to be shelved on weekdays and exhibited on Sundays by 
going through a conventional routine. It is a thing to live 
by, always. Now, this being so, it is a simple question to 
ask: How far are our policies and institutions, political or 
economic, ordered with any definite reference to the Chris- 
tian ideals which we profess? The facts, surely, are rather 
that since we have abandoned the medieval ideal of a theo- 
cratic state on earth, both politics and economics in their 
public or communal aspects have emancipated themselves 
from the control of religious ideals, the sphere of which in 
consequence has shrunk to the individual’s private conduct. 
Religion is, no doubt, the direct relation of the individual to 
God, yet it does not follow that the social order which so 
largely determines the individual’s aims, duties, and stand- 
ards of judgment, is indifferent and negligible. Yet, this is 
exactly what the social order is all too often treated by the 
churches as being. The most vital and burning problems 
which at the present day divide men’s minds centre pre- 
cisely round the values for which the existing order stands. 
Yet, in the main, the churches, which claim to be our guides 
and guardians in questions of value affecting the whole con- 
duct of our lives, stand timidly aloof and their leaders but 
too often utter only benevolent exhortations from which 
neither they nor their hearers trouble to draw the practical 
consequences. 

That the churches should, as is commonly acknowledged, 
be losing their hold, and that much genuinely religious life 
should be alienated from them and seek an outlet through 
other channels or languish for lack of an outlet, is in the cir- 
cumstances not a matter for wonder. But, in spite of this, 
the philosopher, taking a comprehensive survey of human 
experience and thought, has little difficulty in discerning the 
central place which religion—which in this assertion means 
something more fundamental than assent to this or that 
theology, or membership of this or that church-—holds in 
normal human life. Whatever the fluctuations in the for- 
tunes of churches may be, or, again, the quickenings and 
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slackenings in the energy-of men’s religious life itself, philos- 
ophy renders to religion the service of making the need of it 
and the justification for it clear to reflective consciousness. 

But how, positively, does philosophy proceed in its de- 
fence of religion? 

We said above that philosophy has to ‘‘evaluate”’ reli- 
gion. The phrase may have suggested philosophy sitting 
in the judgment-seat, and religion coming before it to assert 
its own value and accept philosophy’s verdict on its claim. 
But whence is the supposed philosophical judge to take his 
own standard for measuring the justice of that claim?  Phi- 
losophy has nothing to philosophize with except what hu- 
man experience offers to it as material for reflective synthe- 
sis orsynopsis. There is, indeed, a formal principle by which 
philosophy is guided, viz., the principle of consistency or 
coherence. But the matter to be moulded in this form con- 
sists of all the wealth which experience presents to him who 
would ‘“‘think things together.”” This implies at once that 
the existence of religion is one of the cardinal data for a phil- 
osophical synopsis. Whatever choice philosophy may have 
in the way in which it will fit religion into its edifice, it has 
no choice between accepting and rejecting it. Philosophy 
is not free to omit religion; it simply cannot leave religion 
out. 

But more: not only must it include religion among its 
data, but it must do so substantially on religion’s own terms, 
and at its own valuation. It must concede the central place 
of religion. Its synopsis would be untrue to the propor- 
tions of the data, if it did not put in the centre the things 
which are in the centre. That religion is thus central or 
local is a commonplace among all students of it. Psycho- 
logically, it is admitted on all hands, that it is not ‘‘depart- 
mental.” It is not an affair of the intellect alone, or the 
will alone, or the feelings alone, though any one of these 
three may be dominant in the religion of a given individual 
or a given age. In principle, religion invoives the whole 
man: at its best, it is itself a synthesis, a unification, a har- 
monious stabilization of all sides of his nature. And for 
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this reason again it is, in principle, not one departmental in- 
terest or activity among others: at its best it pervades all in- 
terests and sweeps them into its orbit. This being its 
nature, it is best, perhaps, to follow those writers who speak 
of religion as an “attitude” rather than as an “‘experience.”’ 
For “‘experience”’ suggests too much that religion is merely 
“subjective,” mere inward feeling, mere thought without 
an objective basis. ‘‘ Attitude,’ without ceasing to connote 
the subjective side, yet suggests also activity, response, and 
thus implies the objective side, the universe, to which reli- 
gion is the response. Moreover, ‘‘attitude”’ brings out, too, 
that religion is more than a theory: it is a way of life. It in- 
cludes, indeed, always a theory, or theology, more or less 
reasoned and explicit, but it is first and always more than 
merely intellectual assent to a theory. And, again, whilst, 
no doubt, the theory aims at being true as tested by logical 
canons, and must be recast if it fails to meet that test, yet 
the truth of religious theory is not really separable from the 
success of the religious attitude. Religion claims to “work,” 
to be known by its fruits. This ‘‘pragmatic” character of 
religion, too, is nowadays conceded by most of the students 
of it. Fruitfulness and moral effect are vouchers of truth. 
Or, perhaps, we should rather, with W. E. Hocking, use the 
pragmatic principle negatively: that which does not work is 
not true, and say of any theory which “lowers the capacity 
of men to meet the stress of existence, or diminishes the 
worth to them of what existence they have,” that it is some- 
how false, and that we have no peace until it is remedied. 
That religion works in the way here suggested by Hocking 
cannot well be doubted by anyone who honestly looks at the 
facts. Here is the verdict of the most recent student of the 
religious consciousness, Professor J. B. Pratt: 

“When one compares the deeply religious and spiritual person with the 
best and bravest of those who are not religious, one sees, it must be con- 
fessed, that the former possesses something which the others lack. It is 
not that he is any better morally than his non-religious brother, nor any 
more appreciative of beauty and love nor any braver. It is, rather, that he 


has a confidence in the universe and an inner joy which the other does not 
know. He is, perhaps, no more at home in this world than the other (per- 
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haps he is not so much at home here), but he seems more at home in the uni- 
verse as a whole. He feels himself in touch, and he acts as if he were in 
touch, with a larger environment. He either has a more cosmic sense or 
his attitude towards the cosmos is one of larger hope and greater confi- 
dence. Besides this, or as a result of this, he has an inner source of joy and 
strength which does not seem dependent on outer circumstance, and which 
in fact seems greatest at times when outer sources of strength and promise 
fail. He is, therefore, able to shed a kind of peace around him which no 
argument and no mere animal spirits and no mere courage can produce.” 


We see now more clearly in what sense philosophy de- 
fends and justifies religion and accepts it at its own valua- 
tion. But we may throw light upon the same point from 
another side. If philosophy, it may be said, defends reli- 
gion, it should at least define what it is that it defends. 
Now this problem of defining religion has given no end of 
trouble. Pratt quotes no less than forty-eight definitions 
from as many different writers, and rounds off the list by 
adding two fresh ones of his own. The reason for the diffi- 
culty is very obviously that religion is so multiform in type 
and degree, that a formula which would adequately reflect 
its variations, would be intolerably complex. On the other 
hand, any compact formula will, in proportion to its com- 
pactness, fit part of the facts only, and compel us to reject 
as irreligious whatever it does not include. And there is a 
deeper difficulty which has induced one of the foremost Eng- 
lish writers on religion at the present day, Professor C. C. J. 
Webb, to declare that any definition of religion is impos- 
sible, for any definition will always be either circular or 
irrelevant: the defining phrase will either surreptitiously 
slip in the term to be defined, or else miss out precisely what 
differentiates religion from other human attitudes. But, if 
religion is thus indefinable and unique, a consequence fol- 
lows which has not always been observed. It is this, that 
the philosopher who sets out to discuss religion must him- 
self be religious. For else, to put it bluntly, he will simply 
not know what he is talking about. The outsider’s point of 
view alone is here clearly inadequate. Whether a defini- 
tion of religion be possible or not, no definition can enable 
anyone to understand what religion is who is not acquainted 
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with it to some extent by being religious. Unless the stu- 
dent knows what the term “‘religion”’ means by being reli- 
gious, there is no other attitude in which he can stand to re- 
ligious language, belief, and cult, than the external attitude 
in which we all commonly stand to religions other than our 
own. Let a Protestant, brought up in ignorant contempt 
of ‘“popish idolatry,’’ watch a Roman Catholic service— 
the candles, bells, beads, incense, genuflexions and other 
ministrations, the repetition of lengthy formule in unintelli- 
gible Latin, the appeals to saints, etc.—and as he stands 
there, detached, aloof, unsharing, he may find it utterly 
unintelligible that the worshippers take part with reverence 
and gain obvious peace and comfort. A fortiori, the mental 
distance is even greater when a European watches the cere- 
monies of savages, involving, it may be, animal sacrifices, 
grotesque dances, self-torture, or indecent rites. If it is 
hard for those brought up in one religion to understand an- 
other, it is doubly hard for those who are irreligious to un- 
derstand those who are religious. Religion, then, cannot 
be intelligently discussed except by those who are ac- 
quainted with it from within, though this acquaintance 
must needs be with some particular type of religion, in con- 
formity with the student’s whole intellectual outlook and 
social heritage. And this brings us back to our point: if 
being religious is the only basis on which we can philosophize 
about religion with genuine insight, and if being religious 
means living in a definite attitude towards the universe— 
an attitude engaging all sides of our nature, pervading all 
our activities, and including a core of belief or theory 
about the character of the universe and its disposition to- 
wards us—then we can understand why philosophy, so far 
from seeking to destroy religion as being unreasonable, has 
sought to defend its reasonableness by exhibiting reflec- 
tively its central position in man’s life as a “‘life of reason.” 
Whoever knows ‘‘from within” what religion is, cannot 
thereafter either build his philosophy without it or treat it 
as anything but central. Negatively, this appears even in 
the attitude of pessimism which is essentially an inverted 
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type of religion, the cri du ceur of those who have failed to 
find or to maintain the attitude of confidence and trust in 
the universe, and who thence proclaim either that human 
existence has nothing of value to justify it, or else that our 
values, in a universe indifferent to them, are not destined to 
endure. For the pessimist this negative result is as central 
in his whole scheme of thinking as is the opposite estimate 
for any philosophy which bases itself on religion triumphant. 
In either case, as Webb says, it is ‘‘with Religion that the 
interest in Reality as a whole, which is the characteristic 
interest of philosophy, first takes shape in the human 
mind.” 

In the technical language of philosophy, the position 
which we have now reached, has been acknowledged and 
expressed in one of two ways. One way is to assert that re- 
ligion is metaphysical, 7.e., that metaphysics, as the explicit 
effort to frame a reflective theory of the universe as a whole 
by the thinking together of all sides of human experience, 
must take from the religious experience, or attitude, its most 
important clue to the nature of the whole. Religious feel- 
ing and thought must be accepted as, in principle, not fancy, 
or make-believe, but bona fide discovery or revelation of the 
real character of the real world. The other way, which 
leads to the same goal, is to be found in the handling by 
modern philosophers of the old arguments for the existence 
of God. The lesson which we have learnt from the destruc- 
tive criticisms of the traditional arguments by Hume and 
Kant is that these arguments failed precisely because they 
tried to demonstrate the existence of God without appeal- 
ing to the evidence of the religious attitude itself. The 
tactics of the traditional arguments were undoubtedly due 
to the distinction between revelation and reason. Religion 
being regarded as fundamentally based on revelation, 1.¢., 
on the self-revelation of God, the problem took the form of 
reaching the same assurance of God’s existence by the road 
of reasoning, either from the evidence of design in nature, 
or from the existence of the world as requiring a cause, or 
from the assumed perfection of the Supreme Being. None 
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of these three arguments was free, in consequence, to appeal 
to religion itself, for that would have been an appeal to rev- 
elation, narrowly interpreted as an appeal to the Holy 
Scriptures and the authoritative teaching of the church. 
By contrast, the argument of modern philosophy of religion 
does not assume, as its basis, this distinction between rev- 
elation and reason (or, in another form of it, between re- 
vealed and natural religion). Hence it does not attempt 
to prove—if ‘‘proof’’ is the proper word—the existence of 
God without an appeal to religious experience. And, 
whilst appealing to this experience, and, indeed, regarding 
it as the only really relevant evidence, it also enlarges the 
scope of it far beyond ‘‘revelation,’’ so as to include, in 
effect, all that is valuable in the old appeal to ‘“‘reason.”’ 
The modern argument has learned much from the methods 
of Kant’s ‘‘postulates of the moral reason,” for a postulate 
is essentially a belief held, or a theory affirmed, as implicit 
in the maintenance of an ‘‘attitude”’ towards the universe 
in the sense which we have above given to the term “atti- 
tude.” To put it in a nutshell: we know God through reli- 
gion, and there is no other way of knowing him. It is not 
that we are religious because we have become convinced 
antecedently, from other sources, that there is a God. Nor 
do we gain our conviction by an exercise of the “will to be- 
lieve,”’ if that means, Pascal-wise, taking a gambler’s chance 
on the possibility of there being a God. If there is a ‘‘ ven- 
ture of faith’’ which outruns demonstration and yet is not 
sapped by doubt, it is because in religion we live by a con- 
viction which the very habit of living by it re-enforces and 
sustains, and which justifies itself by a stability of outlook 
and response unshaken by the vicissitudes of human for- 
tune. 

The result of this re-orientation of the philosophy of reli- 
gion, in respect of the problem of God’s existence, is far- 
reaching. It means, as Webb puts it, that ‘“‘the great 
question for the thinker about religion is not whether God 
exists, but rather what God is.”” Or, to put it differently, to 
doubt God’s existence is, at bottom, nothing but to doubt 
Vol. XXXIII—No. 2. 3 
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whether the universe, in its real nature, is such as to justify 
the religious attitude towards it: whether it deserves to be 
worshipped. Even more strikingly the new technique 
appears in Hocking’s attempt to exhibit what it is in ow 
experience of the universe that we mean by “‘God.”’ In the 
very form in which he thus puts the problem, it is taken 
for granted that ‘‘experience is essentially metaphysical,” 
that it consists in the ‘‘discovery’’ and ‘‘recognition”’ of a 
real object. Proof of God’s existence is, thus, not a process 
of building a precarious speculative bridge from the world 
we see to its unseen author, but a making plain what, ina 
sense, is there and possessed by us all the time, but what, 
for all its presence, we may fail securely to grasp or clearly 
to discern. We need argument because our hold on reality 
is variable. We live, we feel, we think, now on the surface 
lightly, now seriously and strenuously in the depths. This 
is why the assurance which religion as a living attitude 
carries with it and demonstrates in deeds, needs also to be 
raised to the level of reflective certainty, at least by, and 
for, those minds who, having once begun to think things to- 
gether, are consumed by a cognitive restlessness which only 
the success of their synoptic endeavors can still. Thus, 
the argument does not start with a definition of God and 
then search the world of experience for an object which con- 
forms to the definition: it starts with the world of experience 
and, pushing through half-truths and partial impressions 
to its real nature, finds there the meaning of ‘‘ God.” 

But we have anticipated in thus focusing our attention 
upon the problem of the existence of God. This problem 
is symptomatic of the revival of theism which is the most 
recent, as it is also the most striking, movement in philoso- 
phy of religion. Among its literature, W. E. Hocking’s 
The Meaning of God in Human Experience is written fresh 
from the life, as it were: the record of the philosophical pil- 
grimage of a deeply religious mind. C. C. J. Webb's 
Gifford Lectures, especially Vol. I, on God and Personality 
develop a theistic philosophy in closest contact with the 
detailed structure of Christian theology. Professor A. 5. 
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Pringle-Pattison’s Gifford Lectures on The Idea of God in 
the Light of Recent Philosophy reach a theistic conclusion, 
not so much through an interpretation of theological 
thought, as through a criticism, on the one hand, of natural- 
istic and agnostic tendencies in modern philosophy, and of 
pantheistic tendencies on the other. The significance of 
this movement will be the more readily appreciated when 
we recall that, not quite 30 years ago, F. H. Bradley, in 
Appearance and Reality, whilst declaring that nothing could 
be more certain than religion, yet also proclaimed the God 
of theology to be ‘‘riddled with contradictions.’’ Nor did 
Bradley hold out any hope that by further, and better, 
thinking we might remove these contradictions, for the 
chief of his theses was that all thinking is from its very 
nature bound to be self-contradictory; bound to pursue a 
consistency which it must ever fail to attain. 

The effect of this doctrine might well have been to dis- 
courage all philosophical effort, had not Bradley qualified 
it by saying also that we cannot help thinking and, indeed, 
that we can think, satisfactorily enough for all ‘‘ practical” 
purposes. At any rate, since Bradley’s book appeared, 
philosophical activity in all directions has been singularly 
varied and vigorous, and not least so on the subject of reli- 
gion. There are at least three distinct tendencies: (1) 
There is the theistic tendency, already noted, which 
attempts a philosophical defence of belief in a personal God. 
(2) There is the tendency to emphasize, not so much God 
and personality, as the perfection, or value, of the universe. 
Hoffding’s definition of religion as ‘‘faith in the conserva- 
tion of value”’ is a typical expression of this view, which for 
us is best represented by Bosanquet’s Gifford Lectures on 
The Principle of Individuality and Value and The Value and 
Destiny of the Individual. (3) And there is the curious doc- 
trine of ‘‘ Deity’’ which S. Alexander has recently put for- 
ward, as part of his “realistic” system, in Space, Time and 
Deity, and which presents familiar motifs in a highly original 
combination. 

Let us glance at each of these three tendencies, remember- 
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ing that within the time at our disposal we can do no more 
than pick out a central point or two: 

(1) The strength of theism, as also its difficulties, lie in 
its interpretation of religion by social analogies and, con- 
sequently, its emphasis on the personality of the worshipper 
and the personality of God. The chief reason why metaphy- 
sicians of our second group shrink from the theistic position 
is just that they feel unable either to rank human personality 
so high, or to conceive God so anthropomorphically. For 
God as a person must needs be pictured to the imagina- 
tion as a man writ large, and as we ascribe to him 
such human attributes as love, knowledge, will, power, we 
are ever conscious of alternative dangers, both equally 
fatal. For, on the one hand, we feel driven to assert that 
all these attributes exist in God in a perfection utterly be- 
yond anything we know in man. Yet, the more we stress 
this transcendent perfection, the more do our terms threaten 
to become meaningless. On the other hand, the more 
vividly concrete we seek to make their meaning, the more 
do we shrink God to the dimensions of the human patterns 
with which we are familiar. However, we do not wish now 
to exploit these dialectics. The fact stands that, in pro- 
portion as the worshipper feels himself responding to a 
power which responds to him, his religion takes on the 
theistic form, even though it acknowledge more than one 
God, or a devil as well as a god. Almost all the higher reli- 
gions employ the language of social intercourse at its most 
intimate to render the worshipper’s sense of his closeness to, 

‘and trust in, God. To know God, and to be known by 
Him; to love God, and to be loved by Him—is not the best 
of Christianity summed up in these simple and familiar 
phrases? God as father, God as judge, God as king—al- 
ways a social relationship supplies the pattern on which the 
worshipper’s attitude is moulded. Webb admits that the 
concept of God as a person is of very recent origin even in 
Christian thought, and that Christianity is the only one of 
the great historical religions the theology of which cul- 
minates in that concept. But he also argues that this is 
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“the natural culmination of a tendency traceable in all Re- 
ligion,’’ and with skill and sympathy he sets himself to show 
that the chief concepts of the Christian religion—sin, for- 
giveness, justice, sacrifice, union with God—gain both in 
intelligibility and in moral power when God is conceived as 
aperson. Thus, e.g., “to regard Sin as an offence against 
a personal authority, and still more to regard it as an affront 
to a loving Father, is a more intelligible and a more ethi- 
cally significant way of thinking about it than it is to con- 
ceive it after the analogy of a physical defilement or an 
automatic mechanism.” And both love and knowledge, 
when applied to religion, suggest an intimacy of union in 
which the distinction of persons adds richness of content 
and is so little an obstacle to union that we may well come 
near to Spinoza’s language about our love towards God be- 
ing the very love with which God loves himself. For ‘‘God 
in us” is as essential to the full religious attitude as ‘‘God 
above, or beyond, us.” 

The same social character of theism is developed in a very 
different and strikingly interesting way by Hocking.’ 
After emphasizing that religion in its higher forms grows in- 
toa sense of God as the ‘‘intimate, infallible, associate, ’’ the 
“companion”? whose constant presence brings peace of 
mind and happiness, he describes the ‘‘ original source of the 
knowledge of God”’ as ‘‘an experience of not being alone in 
knowing the world, and especially the world of Nature.” 
This clue he follows up into an analysis of our knowledge of 
Nature as a world actually, or potentially, common to our- 
selves and others, and of our knowledge of other minds as 
minds also knowing or interested in, just these objects which 
we know and are interested in ourselves. And over this 
bridge of the social character of knowledge he seeks to travel 
to the conclusion that in knowing Nature we are in social 





*Perhaps Hocking’s argument owes something to a position which Royce 
outlined in his early work on The Religious Aspect of Philosophy. But, if so, 
Hocking has re-thought and re-stated the argument in a thoroughly original 
way, and the direct affiliation to Berkeley which it had in Royce, has dropped 
wholly into the background in Hocking. 
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contact with the great Other Mind which communicates 
itself to us through Nature, and which to religion reveals 
itself in the character of God. 

(2) The second type of philosophy of religion does oc- 
casionally express itself in language which, torn from its 
context, may seem to identify it with straightforward 
theism. Thus Bosanquet ends his chapter on “The Reli- 
gious Consciousness”’ with the words: 

“Religion establishes the infinite spirit because it is continuous with and 
present in the finite—in love and in the will for perfection. It does not 


need to appeal to facts of separate being, or to endeavor to demonstrate 
them. It is an experience of God, not a proof of him.” 


This last sentence illustrates admirably the change in the 
point of view of modern philosophy of religion which we had 
pointed out above. But ‘‘God” for Bosanquet in this pas- 
sage is not the personal Spirit of the theist, but rather the 
impersonal, or super-personal, Reality in its character of 
perfection. The theist’s God is characterised by Bosan- 
quet, in a passage immediately preceding the one just 
quoted, as ‘‘an appearance of reality, as distinct from being 
the whole and ultimate reality.”” When we translate this 
statement out of the technical language of philosophy into 
the language of everyday life, it means (a) that the social 
analogies and metaphors through which ordinary religious 
thought expresses itself cannot be taken literally, as if they 
were either plain statements of fact or ultimate philosoph- 
ical truths. And (b) it means, more especially, that the 
theist’s concept of God, as the will for good against evil, is 
still too much colored by this antithesis of good and evil to 
be adequate to a Reality which, as a whole, is perfect. 
Thus there is a subtle change in this reading of religion. 
This comes out clearly in that Bosanquet does not regard 
religion as specially connected with the supernatural, or 
even the divine (scil., as conceived by theists). It is for him, 
the attitude to whatever one at once fears and approves, 
1.e., worships. ‘‘Whatever makes us seem to ourselves 
worthless in our mere private selves, although or because 
attaching ourselves in the spirit to a reality of transcendent 
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value, cannot be distinguished from religion.” This view 
is explicitly intended to provide for false religions, 
ie., it allows that this attitude of self-surrendering attach- 
ment and worship may be directed to an object undeserving 
of such devotion.? What object, then, is deserving? The 
answer gives us Bosanquet’s meaning of ‘‘God,” or rather 
what he would mean by ‘‘God,” if he did not on the whole 
avoid the terms because of its theistic associations. His 
own strict language is studiously impersonal: he means by 
“God” Reality as a whole, conceived as perfect, and as 
transcending and transforming within itself the opposition 
of good and evil. In this perfection man participates, and 
religion in his sense of this participation, of his fragmenta- 
riness made whole, of the evil in him overcome, of his life, 
for all its failures and blemishes, filled with value. ‘‘ Every 
satisfaction and achievement—every self-transcendence in 
which we become united with something which was beyond 
us—may be religiously felt, if it is taken as involving recog- 
nition of a higher perfection, that is, as coming to us not in 
our own strength, but as a pledge of our absorption in the 
greater world.” 

Compared with the concrete imagery of current theology, 
such a rendering of religion will inevitably seem pale. The 
theist’s language has the advantage there. But it is to be 
noticed that the pallor of the language reflects not thinness 
of experience, but a fullness and intensity to which the more 
familiar terms of religious speech seem inadequate. 

(3) Our third type of philosophy of religion—Alex- 
ander’s—shares the modern approach: “‘ Religion is not the 
sentiment which is directed upon God, but God is that upon 
which the religious sentiment is directed. The datum of 
experience is that sentiment, and what God is is known only 
by examining its deliverances.” ‘‘ What we worship, that 
is God.” But it takes a highly original turn by treating 
“deity” or ‘divine quality” as a term more fundamental 
than God. ‘‘God” is the name for any being (there may 





* Patriotism, for example, will be religious by this formula, and it would be an 
interesting question, whether, or under what conditions, it is a “false” religion. 
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be more than one) which possesses “‘deity.’’ Deity, more- 
over, is a metaphysical term; in other words, it belongs to 
philosophy to show, by an examination of the whole system 
of things, that what religion worships as God really has the 
quality which alone justifies the religious passion. The 
metaphysical argument by which Alexander tries to estab- 
lish the locus, so to speak, of deity in the scheme of things 
may be briefly outlined as follows: He conceives the uni- 
verse as in process of evolution, creatively bringing forth 
qualities which are not only new, but form a hierarchy, an 
ascending scale of perfection. Not to go back to the be- 
ginnings in ‘‘Space-time,’’ which, for all Alexander’s skill 
in exposition, are very obscure, we may enumerate, first the 
secondary qualities, next life, then mind as, to date, the 
latest stages in this evolution towards greater perfection. 
“Deity” is the next level of perfection, in the birth-throes 
of which the world is now travailing. It follows that ‘‘ God,” 
as the possessor of the quality of deity, does not yet exist. 
He is only about to be. 
“God is the whole world as possessing the quality of deity. 

But this possessor of deity is not actual but ideal. As an actual existent, 


God is the infinite world with its nisus towards deity, or, to adapt a phrase 
of Leibniz, as big or in travail with deity.” 


Religion is our sense of participating in this creative nisus 
of the world towards becoming God. In us, in fact, this 
nisus is at its intensest. Mind is, so to speak, the growing- 
point towards God. There lies the solid certainty and sig- 
nificance of religion. 

Fascinating as is in many ways this essay in theology, and 
concordant, too, in its emphasis on the reality of time, on 
creative evolution, on progress towards perfection, with 
marked tendencies of modern thought, yet most critics have 
been puzzled whether to take it seriously. And rightly— 
for it breaks, in effect, with every great historical religion. 
It satisfies neither the theist nor the absolutist. For, the 
one holds that God is real here and now, and the other says 
the same of the perfection of the universe. In this, both of 
them seem truer than Alexander to the deliverances of the 
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actual religious consciousness, which is fundamentally an 
attitude, not towards a reality about to be, but towards a 
reality which endures and is, in truth, ‘‘eternal.”’ True 
wisdom bids us, rather than fix our hopes upon the future 
beyond the grave or upon the course of history yet to be on 
this earth, to remember that we are mortal and to seize our 
opportunity here and now of filling our lives with the things 
that are eternal. 
R. F. A. Hoernus. 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
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THE NATURE OF THE KNOWLEDGE THAT 
CONDITIONS GOODNESS. 


LOUIS ARNAUD REID. 


N the following paper we shall attempt to show that 
morality, if it is to be more than mere obedience to codes 
and conventions, must have an inspiration, the dynamic 
force of which is grounded in the experience through one 
channel or another, of universal values. Man is, just as 
truly as he is a member of a particular society, also a mem- 
ber of the wider cosmos, in relation to which he must always, 
if he is to be a man, stand as a discoverer and an adven- 
turer and creator, not in any exclusively practical, or intel- 
lectual, or artistic sense, but through every human activ- 
ity in which man is able to realise himself at all. Morally 
great men are just those who, whether in thought, or in 
practical life, are able to know and to discern universal 
values. The moral life, if it is to be vital, must bear upon 
it the stamp of a personality which is lit by contact with 
these values. 

‘‘Value experience”’ means here simply that discernment 
through concrete things, in nature or elsewhere, through 
the lives and conduct of persons, including ourselves, or 
through intellectual pursuit, of a universal good, which, for 
want of a better name, we can only call value. We can 
with justification use the term ‘‘value” (as opposed to the 
term ‘‘good’’) only because the latter is inclined to have 
an exclusively ethical connotation, whilst ‘‘value’’ must be 
regarded in a much wider sense than that in which goodness 
and morality are often thought of. ‘‘That there is value 
in the universe” must mean not only that in the universe 
is to be found the great home of the morally good life, but 
that in the universe there is also to be found satisfaction 
for the lives of truth and beauty. We must approach the 
thing called Universal Value by the roads of the intellect 
and esthetic feeling as well as through our lives and conduct 
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in a more narrowly ‘‘moral” sense. It must also be ac- 
cepted as an ultimate fact that the three values of truth, 
beauty, goodness, are cognate and, whilst clearly distin- 
guishable from the human end, are from the side of the 
universe a complete complex unity, becoming therein so 
transfused that statements about any one of them must 
involve infinitely ramifying statements about the others. 
Further, the experience of Universal Value, although it is a 
knowledge, is not merely a ‘‘knowledge that”’ but must be 
a felt experience, involving the affective and conative sides 
of our nature as well as the cognitive. In the pursuit of 
truth we feel ‘‘exalted” and we strive strenuously; in 
beauty we strive and know. 

It is important to notice that this is just the subjective 
side of that which we referred to above as a universal truth, 
namely the transfusion in the end of values into Value. 
In any supreme human experience, whether of goodness or 
beauty or truth, we realise, in the fusion of an intense con- 
sciousness, not merely one value, though one is dominant, 
but all values. In the ordinary everyday moments of life 
the values may be very clearly canalised; in moments of 
exaltation we are able through feeling to visualise them in 
their universality. 

So far we have stated shortly the fact of the experience 
of Value, and have assumed dogmatically that the experi- 
ence has reference to something which is really objective, a 
Value which really does reside in the Cosmos. Our task 
now is to show briefly the nature of this experience, regarded 
as knowledge, and later, to suggest the fundamental impor- 
tance of this experience for morality. 

It is significant as it is natural that Reason, or Rational- 
ity, should have been regarded by many great thinkers, 
both ancient and modern, as the supreme principle in man’s 
mental polity. In our paper we shall not be concerned 
with reason, regarded in any historically ethical sense, but 
shall rather, taking the cognitive element of man’s nature 
in its broader aspect (as opposed to ‘‘reason”’ in any narrow 
sense), try to determine the importance of that element in 
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affecting the content of the moral life. Reason, in ab- 
stracto, is a thing largely of logical procedure, it is a method 
of knowledge, a way of knowledge, and not in its purity the 
whole method or way, and its value resides in its ability to 
help us to understand reality. It is, in a word, instru- 
mental. And it is partly, perhaps, because philosophy has 
been in the hands of men to whom reason seemed a su- 
premely important thing in their lives, that reason has, 
sometimes implicitly, sometimes explicitly, as in Plato, been 
identified with knowledge; that intellectual analysis and 
synthesis have been regarded as the same thing—as the true 
full awareness of reality. Yet when Socrates said ‘‘ Virtue 
is knowledge,”’ although he may have been thinking of 
intellectual analysis, his true meaning was something very 
much deeper. Knowledge to him was an apprehension 
by the whole being, and it was an apprehension of essences. 
Without discussing the Socratic dictum, but accepting 
(what the ordinary man accepts) that knowledge can some- 
how effect moral conduct, let us examine this knowledge, 
and how it works. Knowledge for us must here mean 
something such as Socrates meant, a grasping by the whole 
being, a prehension in which intellect, affection and will are 
organically concerned, and it must mean a prehension of 
essences, not in the Socratic sense of logical entities, but in 
the sense of values that appear through, but are more than, 
particular objects, and in the last instance, the essence of 
value itself. To put it more plainly, we mean by knowl- 
edge, the knowledge which is involved in the apprehension 
or experience of Value, and it is our task to show the nature 
of this knowledge, which is, generally speaking, receptive, 
and afterwards to suggest its relation to the life of conduct 
and action which is in its nature opposed to it, being ex- 
pressive. The relation of impression to expression, then, 
is our problem. 

Perhaps the use of the term knowledge in this way may 
be criticised as confusing. Psychology has reserved for the 
term “‘cognition,”’ the meaning of an aspect, a mode, of any 
complete experience, which contains as well affection and 
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conation. The same objective holds when we talk of a 
“feeling,’’ a ‘‘pleasure,” an ‘‘action,” or a ‘‘strife.”” We 
may regard cognition, feeling, conation, simply as aspects 
of a complete experience, or we may think of them con- 
cretely as words naming experiences where either knowl- 
edge, or feeling, or action, is predominant. It is in the 
latter concrete sense that we are using the word ‘“‘ knowl- 
edge’ when we say that knowledge is the supreme deter- 
mining principle in the moral life. We call the complete 
experience, ‘‘knowledge,”’ because knowing is its most 
outstanding characteristic. Knowing may either be pre- 
dominant in the particular mode of the value-experience 
itself, as in intellectual endeavour (although that involves 
feeling and striving; indeed, to be a complete value-expe- 
rience, the feeling element which accompanies that clarity 
which is sometimes the outcome of strenuous thinking, must 
be very pronounced, or it may follow upon reflection after 
an experience in which feeling is very marked, if not pre- 
dominant; as when we are thrilled by the account of some 
noble deed; or where feeling is decidedly predominant, as in 
esthetic experience. We call the complete experience 
“knowing,” then, either because the cognition element is 
directly predominant, or because reflection must follow if 
the experience is to ripen fully into one of Universal Value 
(over and above particular types of value). We call it so 
because reflection is the principle mode by which man de- 
velopes all sides of his nature. But, that strong feeling is 
equally essential if such knowledge is to affect the moral 
life, we shall endeavour to show shortly. The two are, in 
fact, complementary: cognition gives content and matter 
to feeling and so enriches it: feeling brands deep upon the 
consciousness and memory that which cognition gives it, 
giving rise, sooner or later, no doubt in conjunction with 
other factors, to action in one form or another. 

The impulse to knowledge may be derived from instinct 
and may involve striving, but it is not reducible thereto. 
The essence of knowledge is not activity at all, but passivity. 
The attempt to know something without us, any object 
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which can be the object of knowledge, is the attempt, in 
crude language, to get that object as it really is, ‘‘inside the 
mind.” The process of ‘‘getting things inside the mind” 
(or, if we wish to be particularly vulgar, ‘‘inside the head”) 
may involve activity and every kind of adaptation of the 
mind and body to its object, but it always just 7s adaptation 
to its object, and any assertion by mind of its own particu- 
lar peculiarities and proclivities is nothing but a hindrance 
to true knowledge as such. Prejudice and truth are con- 
tradictory. Perception may involve all kinds of motor 
activity, may affect directly or indirectly the whole body 
and mind, but it is adaptive activity. Ideation and Con- 
ception may again involve organic activity as well as com- 
parison and construction, analysis and synthesis, but all 
these processes are, in order that the mind may receive 
things as they are. Aristotle’s phrase, ‘‘it thinks in us,” 
is very expressive of what we mean. It may not be a pre- 
cise account of what actually happens, or under any con- 
ditions of knowledge could happen, but it is at least a piec- 
ture symbolising an ideal characteristic of knowledge which 
can never be completely attained. 

It can never be completely attained just because in 
addition to the passive side of knowledge there is an active, 
selective side also. We are finite centres of consciousness 
set in particular places, having set hereditary character- 
istics, a definite environment, a ‘‘character”’ formed out of 
these and certain dominant purposes about which are 
ranged sentiments. The purposive, teleological character 
of knowledge has often been commented upon. The things 
which we know are determined by our interest, our interest 
and purposes stress certain sides of them, and we are in- 
clined to take the part for the whole. 

The same things are true of the knowledge which is 4 
dominant characteristic of the value experience. Value is 
a something to which the mind must be passive, and if it 
strives, must adapt itself, and again it is something which 
will have different meaning for everyone who experiences 
it, that meaning being dependent upon factors of heredity, 
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environment, purposes, etc. It is no doubt one object 
which is known, but it is J and you who know it. 

The experience of value itself brings out clearly these two- 
fold, equally fundamental aspects of experience knowledge, 
not because this double character is any more a fact here 
than in other knowledge, but because it is more self-con- 
sciously realised in the value experience; because the feeling 
element is more pronounced than in knowledge which is 
more nearly what we may call, loosely, ‘‘pure”’ cognition. 
In ‘‘pure”’ cognition, which is true cognition, the ideal is a 
complete receptiveness and passivity, as we said; and any 
psychological or mental activity is directed towards this 
end of adaptation to the object. In so far as is possible, 
“it thinks in us”’ must be a picture of the ideal, a somewhat 
unattainable ideal, of pure cognition. In the value ex- 
perience, which is not merely abstract cognition (not that 
such a literally abstract cognition ever really exists), but 
knowledge that penetrates into all corners of man’s nature 
—that takes hold of the soul, as it were—the receptiveness 
to outward influences is no less a fact, but it is a fact supple- 
mented by the intense consciousness that it is we who have 
the experience. The oneness of object and subject, and the 
twoness of them, become self-consciously realised at one 
and the same time. It is J who think, as well as reality 
which ‘‘thinks in me.”’ 

Let us take one side of the paradox: that which is without 
us bears in upon the consciousness, during such moments 
when value becomes a vision, with an intensity which seems 
not of our own making, though no doubt previous physio- 
logical and mental processes have prepared for it. In the 
esthetic experience the beautiful object, by stirring the 
senses to rhythmic, harmonious, or other response, produces 
an organic condition which has as its mental counterpart a 
characteristic emotion. We are absorbed in the object. 
Even the emotion itself seems to come from without (though 
that is not to say that it does) and so we objectify beauty. 
But more important still is the nature of the emotion itself. 
It is not simply that we see a physical object (I am thinking 
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at present of visual beauty) which is pleasing, there and 
then, in a particular place and time, but that the percep- 
tion of such an object stimulates an emotion in which we 
seem to be carried altogether beyond the limits of time and 
place. The value of something which could itself reside in 
no mere physical object, appears to bear itself in from with- 
out, upon our awaiting body and mind. The value is what 
we call beauty; it is an intrinsic value, and being an in- 
trinsic value must be a universal one, having its sources 
deep in the cosmic hills. Our attitude is one of reception, 
and if the receiving is one which shakes the whole being, it 
is receiving no less. So, likewise, when on perceiving and 
being thrilled by goodness, great in whatever way, we say 
we are humbled, that is only another way of expressing, 
negatively, that consciousness that we are in the presence 
of something greater, that is outside ourselves, and to which 
we must and do yield ourselves willingly. When the value 
of human goodness “‘strikes”’ us, as we often say, it is the 
attitude of passivity that we are expressing. And further- 
more, just as in the case of beauty, it is not a particular 
instance at a particular time and place that can contain all 
goodness value; so it is a universal value from beyond which 
shows itself in this or that particular instance. It is not 
human goodness that can be self-contained; such goodness 
must itself be the expression of a sense of value which is 
universal. To show that, will be the conclusion of this 
essay. We admire this humanity because of the divinity 
which we can perceive shining through it. And such di- 
vinity, when we perceive it, is shining upon us too; we 
receive it as a gift from without and rejoice in its warmth. 
So also in the intellectual life, we say that truth is ‘“‘borne 
in” upon us, at the moments when what seems (but is of 
course never literally) a complete clarity, ‘‘descends”’ upon 
us after strenuous intellectual endeavour, we feel that in 
our previous endeavours we have only been preparing the 
way for receptivity. Again, this truth-experience has its 
emotional counterpart; at such times we feel the dignity of 
knowledge, truth, for its own sake; we feel the value of 
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truth when the vision of things as they really are rewards 
our long sustained efforts. We know then that the universe 
is worth knowing, that to pursue truth is infinitely worth 
while. The triumph over difficulties, when we have 
climbed, and the mist for a moment rises, is a sufficient re- 
ward for the intellectual honesty and strenuous control of 
bias which is so hard. The value of truth may ordinarily 
be but a cold thing in moments when we experience its 
universal value we can see how worth while it is to try to 
let ‘it think in us.”” The value of reality makes the honest 
attempt to understand it, itself a partaking of universal 
value. 

On the other hand, taking the contrary side of the para- 
dox, these experiences are our experiences as individuals. 
A very essential part of any value experience may be im- 
pression from outside us, but that is not the whole tale. 
A value experience to be mature must be more than a cogni- 
tion abstractly regarded, we said. It must touch all sides 
of our nature, from whichever side of our nature it may come 
primarily; it must suffuse feeling, it must initiate striving; 
expression is the complement of impression. We are beings 
who feel and strive as well as know, and to say that value 
experience is uniquely ours, is to say that what we receive 
from without us must be assimilated into our previous 
knowledge, by our characters, which influences in the past 
(innate, hereditary, acquired, external, etc.) have moulded 
into sentiments and tendencies in a system of more or less 
definitely marked complexes. 

The psychological, and later the ethical significance of 
what may appear an irrelevant digression, lies in the fact 
that when you and I discover something in common, and 
discover the common thing for ourselves, we are moved 
thereby to various degrees of an emotion of pleasurable 
effect, which may have important ethical consequences. 
The thing which we discover may vary from the most 
trifling object to some fundamental value, the emotion 
stirred thereby varying accordingly. But in the fact that 
it is in common, and is realised by two or more individuals, 
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is contained the fundamental twofold truth that a ‘‘common 
interest is the basis of society,’”’ and that ‘‘the true good is 
the common good.” The common interests which are the 
basis of any society are themselves but the concrete signs of 
still more ultimate and universal values, and the desire, 
sometimes manifest, more often hidden, for these ultimate 
values is that which unites men most powerfully of all in 
that deepest unity which is the unity of the spirit. It is 
not, however, our purpose here to enter further into an 
ethical discussion about the common good. 

Nevertheless, the supreme significance of the value ex- 
perience is that, though it is so markedly a private thing, 
it can never, if it is a real experience of value, stop short in 
the subjective, but must be a realisation of the value of a 
reality beyond, and bigger than, the conscious self. In 
fact, its chief characteristic is, as we say, its receptivity, 
its sensitiveness to impression from without. It is a taking 
in, inspiration, which has its far-reaching, far-penetrating 
effects, of the value that is in the world we live in, of the 
intrinsic worth of the cosmos. Although the individual 
self may be exalted in such an experience, this is no petty 
self-assertion, in the ordinary sense of the word, but rather 
a new appreciation of the infinite meaning there is in the 
human self because that self is an organic part, an organic 
function, we might almost say, of a cosmos, itself of in- 
finite worth. Dig deep enough into what the self reveals, 
and you find the universe there; know the universe truly, 
and you find there a reality atune to the inmost self. The 
object of knowledge and the knower are two, in so far as 
they are known and knower; in so far as they are of a single 
source, the universe, they are one. 


It is upon this fact that our whole ethical view must be 
based. It is our endeavour to show that ethics must be 
interpreted in the light of this metaphysical truth, that our 
moral world ‘‘is set in the midst of an infinite universe,” 
that goodness is to be at one, not with any particular en- 
vironment, but with the universe itself; that it is a throwing 
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open of the windows of the soul that the soul may thereby 
realise itself more fully. The inspiration of all goodness 
must be a looking to the hills and to the stars, not of beau- 
tiful nature only, but of men’s lives and men’s thoughts. 
It must be a finding out, there at the top of things, beyond 
perceptual facts at all, the supreme guiding beacons of value 
which in our own inmost souls we had been seeking. 

This paradox, that to realise goodness in the self we must 
go beyond it, is very familiar, though because of its famil- 
iarity it is no less fundamentally true and it has its paral- 
lels in every side of life. We have remarked how, in order 
that the self may be possessed of true knowledge, the self 
must suppress itself, in order more truly to grasp the object 
of knowledge. 

In T. H. Green the development of the finite conscious- 
ness is (perhaps too exclusively) a development of knowl- 
edge; a growing consciousness, that is, of the world in which 
the finite being lives. The truth that is in such conceptions 
can be seen at once when we remember another moral truth, 
that the self is really rich according to the depths of its 
understanding, or that a man is great or broad according 
to the greatness or breadth of his interests, that he is big 
if he is enthralled by really big things. ‘‘Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God . . . and all these things shall be 
added unto you.”’ Psychology, again, finds it impossible to 
draw any hard and fast line between the empirical me and 
the external world. William James’ words are well known: 

“Between what a man calls me and what he simply calls mine the line 
is difficult to draw. We feel and act about certain things that are ours, 
very much as we feel and act about ourselves. Our fame, our children, 
the work of our hands, may be as dear to us as our bodies are. : 
There is the material me, the social me, and the spiritual me, and all seem 
to be continuous with one another.” 


The ‘‘I,”’ indeed, whatever its metaphysical nature may 
be, is certainly something whose home is the universe, whose 
activity is ever reaching out to grasp wider and wider real- 
ities: it is a thing which would be killed if these activities 
were cut off, because its very life is in them. So, too, in 
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ethics we have such paradoxes as that of hedonism, ‘To 
attain pleasure forget it and seek objects,” or the pro- 
founder dictum of Christ, ‘‘He that findeth his life shall 
lose it: and he that loseth his life . . . shall find it.” 
In art, again, though personality and mastery of technique, 
may be essential, the real source of greatness is the uni- 
versal: if it does not stir in us the feeling of universal values 
it is somewhere wanting: its form may be perfect, its sen- 
suous charm may be great, we may feel the presence of 
individuality in the work, and yet it will certainly be lim- 
ited, and in the end perhaps nauseating, if it has not cap- 
tured within it something of the universal spirit. Without 
that it is either conventional or decadent. 

This necessity of the finite for the universal, in order that 
the finite may realise itself; the apparent purpose in evolu- 
tion that the universal should realise itself through finite 
beings; the emotional value of realising in ourself the pur- 
pose, namely this essential relation between finite and uni- 
versal—these facts for us must be the groundwork of all 
ethics. They are the base upon which any morality which 
is to be more than conformity to past custom, whether of 
family, tribe, nation, empire, or even world, must be built. 
Our spiritual home is not to be any ready-made, standard- 
ised dwelling house made for us by contract, it is rather a 
palace in the building; we are the builders, and our life 
would be gone if our life-work were to cease from a con- 
tinually new realisation of the plan. 

Of the building we can here say nothing. We have 
spoken only of the foundation of living morality, or to use a 
now more suitable metaphor, its inspiration. Yet that is 
only half the story: inspiration is for a task, the task is to 
make something, to do, to live. We can only say here that 
the inspiration of that morality which must be thought of 
as a creation, is the experience, felt and lived, of the value 
which is in the Cosmos. 


Louis ARNAUD REID. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
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SIR HENRY JONES: 1852-1922. 
H. J. W. HETHERINGTON. 


E have the high authority of Professor Burnet for the 

view that ‘‘No one will ever succeed in writing a 
history of philosophy; for philosophies, like works of art, 
are intensely personal things.’”’ Sir Henry Jones would 
have laid a lighter accent on this aspect of philosophical 
reflexion. But his own power in the world of philosophy 
is apt enough confirmation of it. Certainly his genius 
found its most characteristic expression in that immediate 
and kindling contact of mind with mind which is the most 
fruitful method of philosophical teaching and discussion. 
He was a great philosophical teacher, less by virtue of what 
he taught,—though much of his strength came from his con- 
viction of the essential truth of his general doctrine,—than 
by reason of the way in which he spent the whole endow- 
ment of a rich and most attractive personality on his teach- 
ing work. It was in his teaching, I am sure, that he did his 
best, and perhaps his most enduring work. He himself had 
no doubt that teaching was his main business in life, and he 
gave himself earnestly to it. Of his power in it there is no 
sort of doubt. Few of his students left his class unchanged 
in mind and character: and to his best students he was a 
continual inspiration. In every English-speaking country 
in the world, old students of his occupy philosophical chairs: 
and, however far some of them may have travelled from the 
doctrine which he taught, there is none of them but would 
acknowledge with gratitude and with affection the refresh- 
ment and encouragement that came from every contact 
with his ardent spirit. 

It could hardly be said that Nature predestined him to 
philosophy; though perhaps she brought as near to success 
as might be the experiment of grafting a reflective dispo- 
sition on the buoyant imaginative temperament of the Kelt. 
But nurture settled the course of his life. Henry Jones 
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left his village school in North Wales at an early age: but 
his education never stopped. Welsh Nonconformity takes 
its theology seriously: and the young shoemaker, learning 
from his father the mysteries of his craft, was inducted also 
into the discussion of religious doctrine. The desire for 
learning burst into a consuming flame: and he began, before 
and after his day’s work at the bench, to study for a college 
career. How he achieved his ambition, first at the North 
Wales Training College, and later, after a period of school- 
mastering, at the University of Glasgow, is a romantic story 
of which, happily, he has himself left a record. The recrea- 
tion of the last year of his life was to write his Old Memories: 
and that little volume will, I hope, soon be given to the 
world. 

In Glasgow, whither he came in 1876, at the age of 24, he 
met the great intellectual influence of his life in the person 
of Edward Caird. His destiny was settled when after his 
graduation, Caird hearing that he had accepted the pastor- 
ate of a Church sent for him and said ‘‘ Jones, I mean you 
to be a professor of philosophy.’’ He at once resigned his 
church, and all thoughts of a preacher’s life. For a time, 
he was Caird’s assistant in Glasgow. He returned to Wales 
first as Lecturer in Philosophy at Aberystwyth, and then in 
1884 as the first Professor of Philosophy in the new Univer- 
sity College of North Wales, Bangor. After seven years of 
strenuous service there, he became Professor of Logic in St. 
Andrews; and finally in 1894, on Caird’s election to the 
Mastership of Balliol, he was called to Glasgow to occupy 
for twenty-eight years the Chair of Moral Philosophy. 

During his Glasgow professorship, he held many other 
offices. He was, for six years, Hibbert Lecturer in Meta- 
physics in Manchester College, Oxford. He visited Austra- 
lia and lectured in most of the universities of that continent. 
He went to America on three occasions, and travelled exten- 
sively in the United States. He greatly enjoyed America 
and the American universities, and took every chance that 
came his way of speaking to students and teachers. 

He was deeply interested in the application of his philoso- 
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phy to religious problems on the one hand, and to social 
conditions and concerns on the other. Most of his numer- 
ous casual addresses were devoted to these topics. And 
the practical activities which most engaged him were of the 
same kind. He spent much energy in urging on the uni- 
versities the need for a larger provision for social studies: 
and in pleading for the wider public recognition of the im- 
portance of a scientific treatment of social problems. 

All his life long, he lived up to the limit of his physical 
capacity. He did an immense amount of work in all kinds 
of public affairs. And especially he could seldom bring 
himself to resist any kind of call from his native country. 
He played a great, and in some ways a decisive part, in 
Welsh secondary and university education: and in the last 
decade, on the deeper issues of Welsh national life, his words 
carried greater authority than those of any other of his 
countrymen. 

But years and honours and the happiness which he had in 
seeing the fruition of many hopes brought with them heavy 
private sorrows and personal sufferings. Bereavement and 
illness took tragic toll of the family circle in which he found 
his greatest joy. And for the last nine years of his life, he 
himself suffered from a malignant and painful disease. 
Severe operations prolonged his life, but were powerless to 
cure. During the last two years, he had constant and often 
terrible pain, with the knowledge that there could be no re- 
lease except by death. His endurance and his courage were 
unfailing: and his work went on till the end. The honour 
which he himself prized most highly of the many that came 
to him—his election in 1919 to the Gifford Lectureship in 
Glasgow—imposed on him the duty of preparing and de- 
livering two series of public lectures on Natural Theology. 
In great and growing pain, he wrote his lectures. The Uni- 
versity was very willing that he should interpret his obli- 
gations lightly. But he was eager to fulfil them to the ut- 
most of his power. He broke down in the effort to deliver 
the first series, in the winter of 1920. But in November 
and December 1921 he was able to give the greater part of 
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his second series. He lived just long enough to pass his 
proofs through the press: and died early in February 1922, 
some weeks before the publication of his book. No teacher 
of his generation knew more than he the sting of sorrow and 
pain. If he found, as he did, in his own experience ground 
for an ever-growing confidence in his hypothesis that all 
things are rooted and grounded in Love, he knew also, far 
better than most men, how Love can try and be tried to the 
uttermost. 

F can do little more in this notice than catalogue his earlier 
writings. His published works, as a whole are less than the 
man, though they are highly characteristic of him. Uncon- 
querable as his spirit was, he was not able to set down in his 
Gifford Lectures all the ideas and suggestions that were 
working in his mind; and he gave far more freely and more 
daringly in discussion than he did on paper. With all his 
mastery of phrase and form, he found writing difficult; and 
he was never quite happy without the stimulus of an adver- 
sary in debate. Caird once asked him: ‘“‘Can ye no’ philo- 
sophise without fechtin’’’? And surely enough he liked 
‘“‘fechtin’ ”’ best. 

The first and most widely known of his books was on 
Browning. It remains the best study of the most con- 
sciously philosophical of our poets. All his life long Sir 
Henry lived with Browning and Wordsworth, almost as 
much as with the Bible. He had an extraordinary knowl- 
edge of all three: and perhaps he would not have dissented 
from the view that his main philosophical effort was to put 
into systematic and critical form the ideas that inspired the 
great romantic poets. His Lotze followed in 1895. It isa 
careful and penetrating criticism of Lotze’s doctrine of 
thought, by means of which Sir Henry expounds his own 
logical theory. The book is notable for its anticipation of 
certain lines of subsequent Realist criticism of Idealist 
epistemology, and for the clear and emphatic way in which 
Sir Henry dissociates Idealism from the suspicion of sub- 
jectivism. He was then, as in his last book, anxious to in- 
sist on the directness of contact between mind and its world, 
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and their ‘“‘partnership” (as he later expressed it) in the 
enterprise of knowledge. 

His Idealism as a Practical Creed contains his Australian 
Lectures. This book, and the subsequent Working Faith of 
the Social Reformer, are concerned mainly with the appli- 
cations of his general philosophical theory to ethical and po- 
litical problems. Two smaller volumes, Social Powers and 
The Principles of Citizenship continue the same theme,—the 
former being three delightful essays addressed to different 
professions, the latter mainly a treatment of the theory of 
political obligation, and of the relations of the individual to 
society. 1920 saw the publication of the Life and Philoso- 
phy of Edward Caird, in which, though the greater part of it 
was the work of Professor J. H. Muirhead, Sir Henry had 
an important share. 

There are other writings,—some essays and addresses in 
Welsh, even, I think, some translations of philosophical 
classics into Welsh, some controversial papers in various 
philosophical journals, and contributions to co-operative 
volumes on different subjects. But the most substantial as 
well as the most interesting of his books is the recent Gifford 
Lectures! and I may perhaps be allowed to devote the re- 
mainder of this notice to a summary of its argument. I 
have described the circumstances in which it was written. 
There is no hint of them in the book: and Sir Henry would 
not have wished for abatement of criticism because of them. 
Nor indeed does the book invite any leniency of judgment. 
It is a firm, consistent and vigorous handling of its theme. 
Its essential doctrine is defined with complete precision; and 
leaves no doubt either as to its import or as to the argu- 
ments by which it is sustained. It is incomplete only in the 
sense that he had more to say than he was able to say here; 
though, no doubt, a fuller revision would have altered the 
balance of exposition on several points. 

The book moves within a definite and limited field: and 
the limitation is significant enough of the writer’s point of 
view. Its problem is to enquire how far it is possible to 
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justify philosophically a religious interpretation of human 
experience. And by a philosophical justification, Sir Henry 
means a justification in terms of Idealist metaphysics. No- 
where in the book does he raise the question whether the 
general doctrine of Idealism is itself sound. He has some 
important things to say about that doctrine, and some im- 
portant modifications to propose. But he does not question 
the validity of its standpoint: and he takes it as the only 
type of philosophical theory that is seriously tenable. Asa 
matter of fact, that was his view: and he was very willing to 
avow it. What little he thought it worth while to say in 
defence of the general Idealist position he had said in his 
earlier books. But he had comparatively little to say upon 
it, mainly because he did not think that anything had been 
produced by Realist or other critics which disturbed the 
main results of Kant’s enquiry. With much of the detail 
of Realist criticism, he was largely in agreement: and he 
always believed that its effect upon Idealism, in compelling 
it to a less subjectivist statement of its own theory, had 
been throughly healthy. But he would never admit that 
it touched anything essential to Idealism; and at no time in 
his life, sensitive as he was to currents of opinion, did he 
think it necessary to alter the Idealist foundation of his own 
philosophy. Hence the argument of this book moves 
wholly within the field of Idealism: and its main philosoph- 
ical significance will be found to consist in its attempt to 
free Idealism from some of the ambiguities and defects 
which Sir Henry thought to be discoverable in certain con- 
temporary statements of it. 

It will be found also that with Pragmatism, in spite of his 
criticism of its logic, he had more sympathy than with 
modern Realism. Its emphasis on the status of the finite 
individual, and its desire to make his moral gains a genuine 
contribution to the cosmic scheme seemed to touch precisely 
those points in which current Idealist Absolutism was de- 
fective. On the other hand, its general metaphysical 
theory involved a refusal of the demand for rational coher- 
ence, and appeared to him to be sceptical in its implications: 
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and such a result was incompatible with the Rationalism 
which was a cardinal article of Sir Henry’s philosophic 
creed. 

It is this Rationalism, this unqualified assertion of the 
sufficiency of Reason, that sets the scheme and note of the 
Gifford Lectures. The book falls into three parts. First 
the writer considers the obstacles to the application of meth- 
ods of scientific or philosophic enquiry (he did not dis- 
tinguish the two methods, except that philosophy pushed its 
enquiries further than science) to matters of religious belief; 
and shows the loss that accrues to the security and the 
power of religion by its withdrawal from this test. Then 
he asks what kind of construction of the world religion re- 
quires; and finally raises the crucial issue as to whether or 
not such a construction can be philosophically justified. 

It is possible, of course, to argue that this is a dangerous 
method of procedure. It looks as if one ascertained first 
what one wanted to prove, and then tried to prove it. And 
it is at first sight curious to find this method of approach 
alongside the severe rationalism which is dominant in the 
book. But it is characteristic enough not only of the writer 
himself, but of the school to which he belongs. There is 
throughout the book the clearest recognition of the im- 
propriety of the ‘‘argument from desire’’: and a rejection 
of the claim that a proposition must be true merely because 
its truth would seem to meet a demand that man is apt to 
make upon the world. On the other hand, it is no less clear 
that the writer does not limit Reason to the purely intellec- 
tual operations of the mind. Morality, Art, the Social Con- 
sciousness which creates and is created by the apparatus 
and institutions of civic society, Religion itself are all of 
them expressions of Reason: and the acceptance of the rule 
of Reason does not preclude, but indeed requires the accept- 
ance of the authenticity and authority of all these regions 
of human experience. Neither in the case of knowledge 
nor of any other of these activities can such acceptance be 
uncritical. The judgments and demands of the ordinary 
consciousness in every sphere are marked by inconsistency 
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and often by contradiction. But freed from such imper- 
fection, they claim to be equally authentic forms of the 
soul’s apprehension of Reality; and our final account of the 
Universe must reckon with the constructions of all of them, 
so far at least as they have stood the test of rational exam- 
ination. 

Hence it was, in his view, almost a matter of indifference 
from what precise region of human experience our investi- 
gation sets out. No serious examination of any activity of 
the human spirit, whether in science or art or morality, 
could fail to raise the issue of its relation to other activities: 
and the critical understanding of any one of them throws 
us back on questions of the ultimate character of the world 
and of man’s destiny in it. 

It is, indeed, not wholly, but something of an accident 
that in these Lectures, his own construction starts from the 
side of Morality. It happens so, because Sir Henry’s main 
criticism of Mr. Bosanquet’s massive handling of Idealism 
was just that it seemed to him to invade the rights of Moral- 
ity, and to misconstrue the nature of moral experience. He 
accepted, as I have said, without qualification the main 
principle and conclusion of every form of modern Idealism, 
—that recognised theoretical or practical contradiction is 
intolerable to the mind; and that mind, itself the product of 
the world, finds satisfaction only in the apprehension of a 
whole Reality. The validity of every form of human ex- 
perience, therefore, requires the conception of an Absolute, 
a complete, self-consistent and self-sustaining Reality, 
within which falls every particular fact and form of experi- 
ence, and of which all these are the partial manifestations. 
‘Per realitatem et perfectionem idem intelligo.”’ He ac- 
cepted also the Hegelian account of that Absolute as 
“Spirit”: conceiving the world as the self-expression of 
Spirit, going out, as Hegel put it, into its ‘“‘other”’ in the 
world of space and time, and coming to itself in the ascent 
of life through its various forms to the level of self-conscious 
mind. With all this general framework of Idealist doctrine, 

he had small quarrel. His differences may be said all to 
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have centred round perhaps one major point in the further 
working out of this theory. It was the familiar point of 
cardinal dispute since the time of Spinoza,—the relation of 
the Absolute to its differentiations. Bradley was almost 
confessedly Spinozistic ; Bosanquet’s theory of the self-tran- 
scendence of the individual, and the ultimate self-contra- 
diction both of morality and of religion led very much in the 
same direction. Both alike seemed to him unduly to mini- 
mise the significance of finite selfhood; in their condemna- 
tion of the whole sphere of finite moral endeavour to the 
realm of ‘‘appearance,”’ they seemed, in the interests of a 
static and narrowly logical interpretation of the principle of 
self-consistency, to eliminate from human life elements 
which he conceived to have absolute and unconditional 
value. 

His theory sets out, therefore, as he himself clearly rec- 
ognises, from an insistence, more Kantian than Hegelian, 
on the rights of the practical reason. His conclusions, he 
says, ‘‘are based from beginning to end, upon an assumption 
which I have made no attempt to justify, and which, if 
false, deprives our attempt of all value. The assumption 
is that the moral life has a value which is final, unlimited, 
and absolute” (p. 350). His problem is to define that Ab- 
solute Reality which is the postulate of all science and phi- 
losophy, and indeed of any intelligent thought whatever, so 
that within it there are maintained, so to say, visibly and 
intact, the moral values achieved in finite experience. The 
difficulty is set fairly in the centre of the stage. Moral val- 
ues appear to be realisable only under conditions of finitude. 
How can they, then, be preserved in and characterise the 
Absolute? The moral act implies in its setting the possi- 
bility, indeed the reality of evil. If moral progress is to be 
genuine, the evil which is overcome must be real evil. The 
moral agent must have in himself such imperfection that the 
evil act is to him a genuine alternative to the good. If then 
the moral life is in any sense ‘“‘final,’”’ surely that implies 
the equal finality of those conditions of finitude and im- 
perfection in which alone morality is possible. Morality, 
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indeed, is essentially a process,—a process of “‘overcom- 
ing” evil. It seems to be, therefore, as Bradley holds, a 
process which in working to the extinction of evil, works 
to its own extinction. The dilemma looks to be sufficiently 
complete. 

The same kind of dialectic can be brought against other 
forms of human experience—against even knowledge itself. 
But the antimony which it yields is more stubborn in the 
case of morality than of any other form: for in morality, 
we seem to be in the presence, not merely of defect and of 
difference, but of something positively antagonistic to the 
perfection and completion of the Absolute. How then are 
we tohold both to the Absolute and to the ultimacy of moral 
values? ‘This, I think, is the heart of the problem which he 
set himself to discuss in the Gifford Lectures. 

Sir Henry’s general line of solution involves a reinter- 
pretation both of the nature of the Absolute, and of the 
character of moral experience. He raises these two allied 
issues by a consideration of the relation between morality 
and religion. 

In the first place, he identifies, as he puts it, the Absolute 
of Philosophy with the God of Religion. The ground for 
belief in both is the same. It is the mind’s demand for 
wholeness. The religious consciousness is as incapable of 
accepting a partial or limited or finite God as is the intellect 
of resting content with an incomplete or self-contradictory 
Reality. It is true that men have given the name of God to 
strange creatures, and that many undeveloped religions are 
polytheistic. ‘‘ But,” writes Sir Henry, ‘‘so far as I can 
see, the religious history of man gives no ground for believ- 
ing that man consciously worships a recognised imperfect 
God. For the moment, even the God of the polytheist, 
whom at any instant he may toss aside, stands for the per- 
fection he needs” (p. 58). And the witness of the developed 
religious consciousness is clear enough. However men may 
have conceived or misconceived the nature of God, at least 
they have taken him to be not merely Highest but Supreme: 
and they have supposed this completeness of being to be the 
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very essence of Deity. A partial or limited God would not 
be God: and where, in the name of religion, God bas been 
conceived as limited, it is only because it has seemed im- 
possible to reconcile with the perfection and omnipotence 
of God his participation in certain of the facts and experi- 
ences of the world. 

Religion, therefore, sets the same problem as philosophy. 
The problem of the relation of the Absolute to its differenti- 
ations, is that of the relation of God to man. And the crux 
of it is the relation of the Infinite to those phases and facts 
of finite experience which seem most to resist inclusion with- 
inthe whole. For it is clear that if God is perfect, and if the 
world is God’s, then the world must also be in its own way 
and degree also perfect: and no final defect or failure is tol- 
erable in it. Sir Henry states this demand without compro- 
mise. The hypothesis of a perfect God (which is, in his 
view, the hypothesis of the Absolute) requires the perfec- 
tion of the world in all its details. It requires not only that 
the world should be good ‘‘on the whole,”’ more good than 
evil, but that in every strand and corner of it, good should 
predominate. Any failure of good anywhere in the Uni- 
verse, disproves the hypothesis of a perfect God. 

How then are we to meet this challenge in the face of the 
plain facts of the world? For that, at first look, the cireum- 
stances and achievements of finite life are far from showing 
the fulfilment of Good is plain enough. The answer turns 
on the attempt to define the kind of “‘ good”’ that is realised 
in the world; or so to put it, to understand what kind of per- 
fection God means the world to attain. It is only if we 
know that, that we are in possession of a criterion by which 
to judge whether God’s purposes are finally defeated. 

To this central question Sir Henry’s answer,— reminis- 
cent in its own way of the ‘‘ Timaeus, ’’—is that ‘“‘the world 
appears to have one supreme purpose; that is to furnish 
mankind with the opportunity for learning goodness”’ (p. 
213). ‘‘Should it happen that the present world, aban- 
doned to itself as it seems to be, and full of inequalities,— 
wealth, health, the respect of men, and every form of pros- 
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perity and their opposites, distributed without any refer- 
ence to the deserts of men,—should it happen that it fur- 
nishes to mankind as a whole the best opportunity for learn- 
ing goodness, then the sceptical condemnation of it, and the 
denial of the existence and perfection of God are wrong” (p. 
206). If it is true that moral values are supreme, that to 
learn and to practice the good life is the best thing that man 
can achieve, and that the moralised human spirit is God’s 
most complete expression of himself, then it follows that the 
gift of the opportunity so to learn and so to practise is the 
best, indeed the only gift that God can make to man. 
Nothing that is essential to the freedom of men in this en- 
deavour, nothing that men must have if they are to learn 
goodness, can thwart God’s purpose or limit his perfection. 
The possibility of the moral life requires as one of its condi- 
tions the reality of evil. Evil stands in finite experience, 
therefore, not as a limitation of God, but as a condition of 
the achievement of his highest purpose. 

That, I think, in the simplest terms, is the main answer 
which the writer gives to what he takes to be the central 
problem of Idealism. Evil is real,—without its reality 
moral progress is a sham. But it is justified in the world 
order because moral progress is the best thing there can be: 
and the existence of evil is a necessary condition of it. Sir 
Henry gives a long analysis of the various forms of evil both 
natural and moral. He distinguishes between these two 
forms, and reaches a point of view from which, it seems to 
him, the problems raised by both and by their relation to 
one another is soluble. It is fundamental in his analysis 
that the test by which the status of evil is to be tried must 
be spiritual. The criterion is the effect of experience on 
character: and on that alone. 

“Everything that contributes to the spiritual progress of 
man I would call good; everything that tends to hinder it, I 
would call bad. And evidently, if moral values verily are 
absolute, then no price at which moral progress is secured 
can be too high. If pain and suffering, poverty and need, 
and the contempt of men contribute to this end more than 
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their opposites could, then they are better than good health 
and plenty and the honour of men”’ (p. 218). 

Many interesting and important lines of reflexion are 
opened up by this treatment of the problem. But it is hard 
to escape the question whether this solution does not simply 
suggest again in another form, the self-contradiction which 
Bradley and Bosanquet found in moral experience. We 
might put it thus. Is it not a self-contradiction to suppose 
that God’s final purpose in the world is one which can take 
shape only by postulating a condition which is hostile to its 
attainment? And if we answer that the very opposition of 
evil to good is necessary in order that evil should be a condi- 
tion of the achievement of good, is not that simply another 
way of implying that the contradiction is inherent in the 
very notion of moral good? Is not good, by its very nature, 
since it implies the reality of evil, for ever unattainable? 
And is that the kind of purpose which we can intelligibly 
suppose God to set before himself? 

The difficulty would, I think, be insoluble if it were held 
that evil and good are real in the same degree. If we are to 
maintain that man’s winning of goodness is God’s purpose 
in human life, we must have ground for supposing that that 
purpose is attainable; and that good finally is achieved and 
evil is finally overcome. Can we hold this? In one sense, 
obviously, we can. Every good action, whatever its mate- 
rial consequences, produces at once its spiritual fruit. The 
gain to the moral quality of the agent is immediate and un- 
questionable. And perhaps, too, it is possible to hold that 
the slower and indirect consequences of any action, includ- 
ing its material results, are always such as make for the tri- 
umph of good.!. But even if we accept this line of argument, 
we are left still with a final difficulty on our hands. It may 
be true that man’s growth in goodness, when he makes it, 
is direct, and of absolute worth: and that the evil which 





1 There is an interesting passage (p. 231 et. seq.), too long for discussion here, 
in which Sir Henry argues that ‘the natural scheme is favourable to morality,” 
that even the indirectness of the material consequences of an action is an appeal 
to, though not a coercion of, man’s moral nature. 
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must exist if man is to grow to goodness is at once justified 
and overcome in his attainment of good. And it may be 
true that the scheme of things, though respecting man’s 
freedom and securing that his good is won by his own act, 
yet favours the good, shows that the good is self-attainment 
and evil self-refutation. But it is still indisputable that this 
evil, which by hypothesis, exists as a condition of good, does 
sometimes overbear the good: that man uses his freedom to 
choose good as an opportunity to choose evil. There are 
lives in which to all seeming the good is never attained, 
where a man “‘dies in his sins,” unrepentant and obdurate 
to the call of the better. Is that failure not final? Has not 
God failed here to achieve his purpose? True, others may 
learn from one man’s failure: and one result of such a life 
might be the strengthening of others in the resolve towards 
good. But in this instance, in this expression of itself, 
God’s nature is defeated. The broken life is a final failure 
of God’s goodness. 

Sir Henry accepts the conclusion: ‘“‘One genuine failure 
of the good, in any one single life, deprives us of the right to 
be convinced of the divine perfection” (p. 337). Indeed if 
we can establish the finality of one such failure, our whole 
hypothesis is not merely unconvincing, it is dis 2redited. Is 
there then such a failure? On the scale of finite life, 
difficult though it is to understand and to judge so complex 
a thing as the human soul, it seems certain that we must 
allow it. But we have still to determine whether finite 
life is the sphere in which the issue can be settled. We have 
no right to assume that it is. 

The implication, therefore, of this whole religious and 
philosophical system is belief in immortality of individual 
souls. There are, Sir Henry believes, many indications in 
the accepted facts of natural and spiritual life which point 
in the direction of immortality. But no proof on these 
grounds is yet conclusive. Immortality remains,—as Kant 
called it, a postulate, not of the natural man, for affection, 
desire and friendship do not count, ‘‘except as elements in 
a moral system,”’ but of his moral and religious nature. 
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“Immortality extends man’s spiritual chances. Some- 
time, somewhere, in some life, under some new circum- 
stances and conditions, the soul, one would say, will awake 
and apprehend its true nature and destiny” (p. 344). Un- 
less, therefore, the belief in immortality is true, the religious 
construction of the world seems to be impossible. 

There is one further point which must be added to the 
outline of this doctrine. We can hardly but put before our- 
selves the question as to how we are to conceive the charac- 
ter of the whole which articulates itself in such a world as 
has been suggested. We have been shown a world in which 
God realises through the moral growth of finite selves the 
highest good. But does even this permit us to accept the 
full reality of finite selves? If the achievement of the good 
is secure, if here or hereafter men do attain to possession of 
themselves in conformity with God’s will and nature, does 
not this very security, this certainty that there can be no 
other issue, diminish the reality of their effort and progress? 
Is not the independence which God confers on men some- 
thing of a pretence, and the whole struggle, as James once 
called it, a sham fight? 

So far as this criticism rests on the predetermination of 
the issue of the world process, it is, I think, unanswerable. 
If this general theory is sound, the good cannot finally be 
defeated: and God’s relation to the world leaves no possi- 
bility that it could. This, I take, is explicitly recognised by 
the writer. ‘‘As absolute self-consciousness, and as know- 
ing the end from the beginning, God is more than the world 
process. That process fulfils his purpose. But God, as 
having purposed the process from the beginning, or as not 
acting blindly, not knowing what he doeth, is greater than 
and transcends the Universe. He is already perfect and 
possesses the future, for it is his Will which is being realized 
in the world” (p. 271). But perhaps the heart of the 
difficulty is not in the certainty of the triumph of good, so 
much as in the fear that in that triumph, nothing has been 
added to the world. Foreordained and inevitable, is it 
insignificant? Is God’s expression of himself no enrichment 
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but only repetition? Perhaps if it could be held that 
through the experience of finite souls here and hereafter 
something was won for the nature of things that could not 
otherwise be won, the reproach thus levelled at Absolutism 
would lose its effect. What men fear and suspect in the 
block-Universe, is not that it is a Universe (7.e., an orderly 
cosmos with all its facts and events determined by the law 
of its own nature) but that it ‘‘blocks,”’ that it denies the 
reality of change or movement or progress. Man’s life 
matters nothing at all. Allis asif he had never been. This 
is precisely the implication which Sir Henry is most anx- 
ious to challenge. He suggests first of all (p. 299) that even 
“in the transition from cognitive or intellectual foresight 
and anticipation of events on the one side to the experience 
of them on the other,”’ there may be enrichment. ‘‘There 
may be in the actual participation of the Absolute in finite 
processes or of the God of Love in the doings and destiny of 
his children more than there can be in the mere foresight of 
them.” But, in Sir Henry’s view, the gain goes deeper than 
that. He holds that man’s moral life 7s a real contribution 
to the nature of things, and a genuine addition to the sum of 
good in the world. His work is no ripple on the surface of 
the waters, that leaves unmoved the great deeps below. 
On the contrary, through him the Absolute moves to a 
higher perfection of its own being, which without him, it 
could not reach. Through his progress, God himself pro- 
gresses. 

This perhaps, is the central metaphysical issue of these 
Lectures. But it is clearly involved in Sir Henry’s view as 
to what is required in order to reconcile the demands of mo- 
rality and religion and to justify the claim that both these 
forms of experience lay hold upon the Absolute. God as 
the completely real, must be perfect: but that perfection 
must not imply that he cannot change. He moves from 
perfection to perfection; so that each stage in his develop- 
ment looks to be imperfect when it is overpast. This 
principle of a moving Absolute, of God as eternally ‘‘radi- 
ating” new perfections from his own nature, is hard to 
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formulate and perhaps harder still to justify. There is no 
long treatment of it in the book. In the main, Sir Henry is 
content to argue that there is no inherent contradiction in 
the idea; and to suggest that its warrant is that nowhere in 
the world do we find anything static. Even in “‘matter”’ 
we are in the presence of forces. Science discovers nothing 
in nature but process. The same is true, as we have noted, 
of man’s moral life. It is process: it is a process of attain- 
ment all the way,—a movement from good to better, ‘‘from 
purpose to fulfilment or from possibility to actuality, and 
the perfection of the instant may be the condition and inspi- 
ration of the new perfect” (p. 272). In this way may it 
not be an ectype of the Divine or Absolute experience it- 
self? In any case, Sir Henry himself does not hesitate to 
identify the Absolute with the world process; and to main- 
tain that there is no God or Absolute except in this process; 
nor any process except the self-expression of God. 

I have thought it better to give this fairly full outline of 
the argument of this book rather than to find room for dis- 
cussion. It represents the position which at the end of his 
life Sir Henry Jones was prepared to defend: and it is plainly 
of the highest interest. It invites, of course, two quite 
different types of criticism. It may be challenged on the 
ground that by the very way in which it shapes its problem 
it assumes almost without discussion the general truth of 
Idealism. As was said at the outset, its only reply to this 
criticism is the contention that the Idealist hypothesis is the 
only one which fairly meets all the facts of the higher ranges 
of human experience, especially of religion and morality, 
with which a philosophy of human life has to deal. Except 
in this large and fundamental sense,—that it insists on the 
relevance of all aspects of human experience and claims that 
it can be overthrown only by a more comprehensive synthe- 
sis of all these aspects,—I do not think that the book 
attempts any new defence of Idealism. It is rather a re- 
statement of the theory. But there is a further and 
narrower line of criticism. It may be argued that in the 
interests of this Idealist solution, it claims not only the rele- 
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vance, but the priority of moral values; and that certain of 
its metaphysical constructions are inconsistent with the 
theoretical basis of the general Idealist doctrine. These, | 
think, are the two issues which are decisive as to the success 
of the attempted restatement. I can here say no more 
than a dogmatic word on each of them. As to the first, 
though it is clear that throughout the book the accent is 
thrown on moral experience, and though it is expressly 
claimed that moral values are final and unconditional, it 
does not seem that this involves the subordination to moral 
values of other values, such as those of truth and beauty. 
They also may have the same status: and unless it can be 
shown that the metaphysical construction which appears to 
be necessitated by the recognition of the finality of moral 
values involves the denial of similar finality to intellectual 
and esthetic values, this line of criticism is not destructive. 
The important issue, therefore, is whether this metaphysical 
theory, and in particular the theory of a moving Absolute, 
is really consistent with its basis. That the phrase involves 
a verbal contradiction may be admitted. But it is hardly 
possible to describe the Absolute in any way without some 
verbal contradiction; and it would not be a bad thing for 
philosophy to get rid of Absolutist terminology altogether. 
But is it possible without abandoning the theoretical basis 
of Absolute Idealism to regard the Universe as a whole as 
developing? That general doctrine, as has been empha- 
sised, rests upon the mind’s demand for wholeness, and up- 
on the postulate that reality is, through and through, a self- 
consistent whole. In what sense, then, can that which 
changes be rightly conceived as a “‘whole?’”’ Clearly, there 
is involved a critical extension of the notion of divams 
and &épyea, and there are other points of difficulty. 
But it is not without significance that from an entirely 
different group of Idealist thinkers, with some of whose 
work in other directions Sir Henry Jones would not have 
had much sympathy, there comes the suggestion of a similar 
synthesis. 

But, however this final principle may stand the test of the 
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analysis which it invites, it is clear enough that this book 
isa confident, direct and courageous piece of philosophical 
writing. There is no half-heartedness about its handling 
of philosophical issues: and in that respect, it is worthy of 
its writer. In nothing was he a Laodicean. He knew life 
at its best, and at its most tragic worst, and found it only a 
growing revelation of good. And the faith that he has 
written in this book is one which sustained through the 
heaviest trials a life that never failed, even in its lighter 
phases, to carry in it something of the stature of heroism. 


H. J. W. HETHERINGTON. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
EXETER. 
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REVOLUTION AS TAUGHT BY CONFUCIANISM. 
GILBERT REID. 


MID the frequent use of the word revolution and the 
divergence of opinion as to its being right or wrong, 
even among teachers of ethics and theology, it may be in- 
structive to go back to the dim and distant past and learn 
what the founders of the great religious Faiths taught their 
disciples concerning this ever-prevalent condition of social 
and political development. Of these I place first the great 
exponents of Confucianism, namely, Confucius himself and 
Mencius. 

Confucianism more than any other religion of the world 
contains minute instructions on political science. At the 
same time its classics are moré than discussions of politics; 
it applies moral and religious principles both to social and 
civil life, and in that way has spoken with tremendous force. 
Confucianism is the commingling of religion, of philosophy, 
of ethics, and of the science of polities. 

Dealing, as it does, with political questions, and the 
science of good government, Confucianism naturally alludes 
to revolution and teaches us when it is right, and still more 
how it may be avoided. 

Dr. Ernest Faber, the learned scholar of things Chinese, 
has made the following statement: ‘‘Confucius himself 
appears to have regarded with favor rebellious movements 
in the hope of bringing a sage to the throne. Mencius is 
certainly very outspoken in this respect. He justifies the 
dethroning and even the murder of a bad ruler. No won- 
der, then, that rebellions have occurred on a large scale, 
over fifty times in about 2,000 years, and local rebellions 
are almost yearly events. . . . Confucianism is to 
blame for it.”” This is the verdict of one who evidently does 
not believe in revolutions. One who espouses revolutions 
would give a different verdict; he would say, ‘‘Confucian- 
ism is to be given the credit for China’s revolution.” Pro- 
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fessor Legge, an Englishman with conservative tendencies 
like this German, Dr. Faber, has also written: ‘‘ Probably 
there is no country in the world which has drunk in so much 
blood from its battles, sieges and massacres as China.” 

It is extremely difficult to gauge correctly the teachings 
of Confucianism on this matter, which so divides the opin- 
ions of men. Old-time conservative Chinese were ac- 
customed to speak of Confucius, and to a less degree Men- 
cius, as those who supported existing governments. The 
modern revolutionist classes both of these Holy Men as 
friends of revolution. All that I can do is to quote their 
sayings, and deduce therefrom their manifest teachings. 

In former days one almost trembled to utter the Chinese 
words for revolution, namely, ‘‘Ko ming.’”’ Strange to say, 
they were first used by Confucius in his Notes on the Book 
of Changes, where he said, ‘‘Tang and Wu in their revolu- 
tions were following Heaven and ratifying the wishes of the 
people.” Tang was the founder of the Shang dynasty and 
overthrew the degenerate king of the Hsia dynasty; and 
King Wu overthrew the Shang dynasty and established the 
dynasty of Chou, which lasted nearly 1,000 years through 
the times of Confucius and Mencius. In all other places 
in the classics, the words used are for rebellions, uprisings, 
downfall or destruction. 

We will first give the views of Confucius. First of all he 
may be said to be the great teacher concerning the duties 
of rulers. He exhorts them to righteousness that their 
kingdoms may be preserved. This is sound teaching for 
all time and all countries. Only a few quotations need to 
be made. One saying is: ‘‘He who exercises government 
by means of virtue is like the Pole-star, which keeps its 
place, while all the other stars revolve around it.” 

A noble asked Confucius what should be done to inspire 
a feeling of respect and loyalty in the people, in order to 
make them exert themselves to right conduct, and Confu- 
cius replied: ‘‘Treat them with seriousness, and they will 
respect you. Be filial and kind to all and they will be loyal 
to you. Advance the good and instruct the ignorant, and 
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the people will be nerved to righteous conduct.’”’ Accord- 
ing to this, the good conduct of the king inspires loyalty 
among the people, and thus does away with any necessity 
for revolution. The positive and negative side of this 
teaching comes out in another answer given to a question 
asked by the prince of the kingdom of Lu, where Confucius 
lived. The prince asked what should be done to secure the 
submission of the people, and Confucius said, ‘“‘ Advance the 
upright and set aside the crooked, then the people will sub- 
mit. Advance the crooked and set aside the upright, then 
the people will not submit.” In other words the people’s 
revolt comes from the bad management of the ruler and his 
lack of conscience in discriminating men. 

Confucius places all the emphasis on the character of the 
ruler. To have peace in the country, the people must be 
loyal, but to be loyal, they must first of all have confidence 
in their king, and this confidence depends entirely on the 
worth of the king. Hence when Confucius was asked what 
was essential to a government, he replied. ‘‘There must be 
sufficient food for the people, an efficient army, and the 
confidence of the people in their ruler.’”” When asked which 
of these three could be dispensed with, he said, ‘‘the army,” 
and next ‘‘the food,” and then added: ‘‘ From of old men 
have died, but without the confidence of the people, there 
can be no government.”’ 

The importance of moral character in the ruler comes out 
in another question asked of Confucius, namely, ‘‘ What do 
you say to putting to death the wicked in the interests of 
the good?”’ Confucius replied, ‘In carrying on your gov- 
ernment why should you depend on the death penalty? If 
your own desire is for goodness, the people will be good. 
The moral power of the rulers is as the wind, and that of the 
people as the grass. Whithersoever the wind blows, the 
grass is sure to bend.”’ There have been those who miscon- 
strued these words, claiming that the power was all with the 
ruler, while it means that the moral character of the ruler 
has a sure and inevitable effect on the people. Still more 
emphatic is another saying of Confucius: ‘‘If a man is cor- 
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rect in his personal conduct, there is no need to issue orders 
in order to secure allegiance to government. If he is not 
correct in his personal conduct, he may issue orders, but 
they will not be obeyed.” 

This is the basal principle of Confucius’ teaching concern- 
ing governments, and to it no one can well object. Taken 
by itself there is no hint at revolution. Its observance 
assures peace and prosperity. The guarantee against revo- 
lution is found in good government and a good ruler. In 
the mind of Confucius the main thought is uprightness, vir- 
tue, goodness. Questions of progress, material advance- 
ment, and even wealth, are either subsidiary or not men- 
tioned at all. Hence, if revolution arises, it must be by 
good men against bad men, with the purpose of superseding 
an impure government by a pure government. 

A slight check to revolution is the exhortation given to 
the people as well as to the ruler, as where he quotes in his 
Analects a saying of his disciple Yu, who says, ‘‘One who is 
filial and fraternal will seldom be found to offend against 
those in authority over him, while never has it been known 
that one who did not offend against authority would stir 
up insurrection.”’ But it must be said that the duties of the 
people are not emphasized like those of rulers. 

If Confucius lays more stress on the moral conduct of the 
ruler than on that of the people, so it is the failure of the 
ruler to do his duty, rather than failure on the part of indi- 
viduals in the country that may result in revolutions. The 
prince who ruled over the kingdom of Lu asked if Confucius 
could state in one sentence how a country could become 
prosperous, and in another sentence how it could be ruined. 
In answer to the second part, which is more closely con- 
nected with our subject, he said, ‘‘There is a saying among 
the people, ‘I find no pleasure in being a ruler of men, 
except that whatsoever I order, no one will oppose.’ Now 
if what is ordered is right, it is well that no one oppose, but 
if what is ordered is not right, and no one opposes, is not 
that alone enough to ruin a country?” Here he plainly 
teaches that the people should be so honest and upright that 
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they will resist bad government. And it is here that men 
separate on the question of revolution. While all may be- 
lieve in overturning bad rulers some believe that it can be 
done by legal processes and moral agitation and methods of 
reform. Others believe that the overturn and the oppo- 
sition can only come through war and bloodshed—through 
revolution. Thus far Confucius only teaches that bad 
rulers and bad goverhment should be opposed. How 
opposed, he does not say. 

In another passage Confucius points out the possibility 
of uprisings and also the positive way to prevent them. “I 
have heard,’’ he says, “‘that those who have kingdoms and 
possessions are not troubled lest they do not have enough, 
but lest there be no equal distribution; they are not trou- 
bled lest there be poverty, but lest there be discontent. If 
there is equality, there will be no poverty; if there is har- 
mony, there will be enough for all; and if there is content- 
ment, there will be no overthrow of the government.” 
Thus Confucius cites the possibility of revolution as a 
warning to rulers. He shows how they are inevitable, but 
he hopes wise methods will be adopted for their prevention. 

In two other passages he seems to show sympathy with 
revolution. In the native kingdom of Confucius, a noble 
held possession of an important town and was in rebellion. 
He invited Confucius to visit him, and Confucius was in- 
clined to go. One of his disciples was displeased and said, 
“Indeed you cannot go; why should you think of visiting 
such a man?” Confucius then replied, ‘“‘It cannot be for 
nothing that he has invited me. If anyone would use me, 
might it not be that I would establish an eastern Chou?” 
The second passage is where a certain noble who was in 
revolt against the ruler also invited Confucius, who was in- 
clined to go. The same disciple just mentioned said to 
Confucius, ‘‘I have heard you say at one time that the Supe- 
rior Man will not associate with one who is guilty of wrong 
doing, even though he be one’s relative. Now this man is 
in rebellion; what will be said if you go to see him?”’ Con- 
fucius replied: ‘‘ Yes, I have said these words. But is it 
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not also said that if a thing is hard, you may pound it and 
yet it will not crack; if a thing is white, you may smirch it, 
and yet it will not become black. Am I only a bitter gourd 
to be hung up and not eaten at all?” 

In these two passages Confucius plainly shows his sym- 
pathy with revolutionary movements, when directed 
against bad rulers and corrupt governments which existed 
then as they do now; but he never went to the extent of ac- 
tually taking part in any revolt against authority in itself or 
against forms of State. Rather he tried to bring about a 
better state of affairs in different kingdoms by preaching 
righteousness to rulers even more than to the people. 

A few other references may be made to other teachings of 
Confucius, outside of the collection of Confucian Analects, 
which show that he was a believer in popular rights, just as 
Mencius was after him. He taught the duties of rulers and 
the rights of the people. As between ruler and people, the 
latter were the more precious and more important. In a 
book written after the time of Confucius he is quoted as 
having said: ‘‘The ruler is like the cup, and the people 
like the water.”’ By this comparison he teaches that rulers 
must seek the convenience and welfare of the people, just 
as the cup is made for the use of water. 

In the Book of Rites Confucius says: “If rulers have 
love to the people, they will be preserved; if they despise 
and-wrong the people, they will perish.”’ 

In still another book Confucius compares the ruler to a 
boat and the people to the water. ‘‘ Water,” he says, ‘‘can 
carry the boat, and it can upset the boat. If the ruler takes 
warning by this, his danger will turn to safety, and no harm 
will come to him.” In other words the position of the 
ruler depends on the people. He cannot act apart from 
them, neither should he seek their injury. 

These quotations from the writings of China’s great Sage 
cannot but impress one with his moderation and equitable 
spirit in discussing the problems of government. He relies 
on positive rather than on negative instruction. He again 
and again urges rulers to save themselves and their king- 
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doms by safeguarding their personal character and the 
righteousness of their rule. He warns them of destruction, 
if righteousness is neglected. He teaches that the natural 
consequence of such remissness in the ruler will be disaffec- 
tion among the people, and probably uprisings and even 
revolution. Revolt against wickedness, not against a form 
of government, or against a government capable of improve- 
ment, commands his approval. The countenance he gives 
to revolution is with limitations. There is no license and 
lawlessness, but a new and larger effort to maintain law, 
order, peace, prosperity, and, above all, goodness and jus- 
tice. 

Having ascertained the views of the Confucian Analects, 
it remains for us to complete the survey of the teachings of 
Confucianism by an examination of the words of Tseng 
tsze as found in The Great Learning, and of Mencius as 
found in the classic which is named after him. The other 
of the Four Books, The Doctrine of the Mean, is not quoted, 
as its teachings on good government are practically the 
same as that more fully taught in those Books which are the 
subject of our investigation. 

The Great Learning is a brief exposition by Tseng tsze of 
a still briefer text by Confucius. The little book may be 
called a Hand-Book on Good Governments or Instructions 
to Rulers. Its general purport is to make clear the predom- 
inant influence of rulers, either for good or evil. Through 
the power of their example nations rise or fall, prosper or 
decay. In the influence that is exerted over the people, 
that which is most essential is personal character. Not 
only government must be permeated with just principles, 
but the emperor, the king, and every officer of the govern- 
ment, must shape his own life according to the two cardinal 
virtues of righteousness and benevolence. According to 
this little book, which is to the Chinese as the Sermon on 
the Mount is to the Christian, it is useless to expect good 
government through the medium of a depraved and im- 
moral ruler. Kingdoms to endure are built on virtue and 
goodness, and these have their source in the Supreme Ruler 
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of the Universe. By forgetting the source of all good one’s 
personal character degenerates, and any kingdom which is 
cursed with such rule will perish; the people will suffer the 
faults of the ruler; as is the one above, so are they that are 
below. Such ideas might almost be called axiomatic 
truths. Whether the work of destruction will come in the 
form of revolution or not is not here stated. How revolu- 
tions may be avoided, not how revolutions may be brought 
about, this is the indirect teaching. What is directly 
taught is that which is undeniable. What is clearly said, 
anyone can say and ought to say, with no fear of being 
accused as a rebel or being tried for high treason. Men who 
are rulers may resent their utterance, but their truth no one 
will deny, and their force is all the greater because they are 
the message of these ancient preachers of righteousness, 
whose righteousness is accompanied by the highest intelli- 
gence. China’s preachers in the olden time were men who 
outranked all others in point of scholarship, as well as in 
point of character. 

The first quotation is as follows: ‘‘ Yao and Shun led the 
Empire by means of benevolence, and the people followed 
them. Chieh and Chou led the Empire by violence, and 
the people also followed them. They issued orders which 
were the opposite of what they really loved, but the orders 
were not followed. Hence, what a ruler has in himself, he 
may ask the people to have. He who in himself does not 
carry out feelings of generosity, but commands others to 
have them—this is an absurdity.’’ The two bad rulers who 
are here cited were the last of the Hsia and the Shang Dy- 
nasties. It was their overthrow by revolution that Con- 
fucius declared to be the will of Heaven. Again: ‘“‘If one 
in authority treats the aged in the proper spirit, the people 
will become filial, if he treats his seniors in the proper spirit, 
the people will learn the qualities of brotherliness; if he 
shows compassion to the young and helpless, the people 
will show the same spirit.”” In another place he quotes 
from the Book of Odes the following sentence: ‘“‘ Very dis- 
tinguished art thou, oh teacher Yin; how the people all 
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look up to thee,” and then adds: ‘‘He who is over a coun- 
try must not neglect to be careful. If he deviates from the 
path, the people in the Empire will arise and kill him.” 
This surely is revolution. Whether right or wrong, is not 
stated. It is inevitable. He immediately makes another 
quotation from the Book of Odes referring to the Yin or 
Shang Dynasty, as follows: ‘‘ Before the sovereigns of Yin 
had lost the people, they were worthy to appear before 
God.” And then the philosopher adds: ‘‘Take warning 
from Yin. The lofty mandate must not be easily changed.” 
The rule is: Get the people, and the country is retained; 
lose the people, and the country is lost. Therefore the 
sovereign must first of all be careful about his own virtue. 
‘Virtue is first, and then the people; after the people there 
comes territory, and after territory, wealth; and with wealth 
there comes revenue. Virtue is the root, wealth is the re- 
sult.”’ Or we may further say, ‘‘ Personal virtue in the ruler 
brings wealth to the nation.”’ 

One other quotation may be taken from the Great Learn- 
ing as follows: ‘‘It has never been known of a sovereign 
loving to practice benevolence and the people failing to love 
righteousness. Neither has it been known of a sovereign 
loving righteousness, and his affairs failing of completion.” 

By these quotations we discern excellencies in Confuci- 
anism, first, that the instruction is direct, positive and clear; 
secondly, that it is most important that he who is highest 
should be led aright; and thirdly, that uprightness in the 
ruler, and all who are in authority, is a sure guarantee of 
national preservation and will ward off all danger of revolu- 
tions. 

We next turn to the teachings of Mencius, who was the 
greatest of the disciples of Confucius, and whose home was 
near to that of the great Teacher. Mencius was a practical 
man of affairs, with a touch of humor. Besides teaching 
the principles of Political Science he added the rudiments of 
Political Economy. He therefore defended the rights of 
the people, and sought their welfare along various lines not 
found in the teachings of Confucius. Farming, forestry, the 
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various handicrafts, equitable taxation, prevention of 
famine, schools and education, and other forms of social 
well-being, are all touched upon in the words of Mencius, 
and reveal him as a social as well as political reformer. In 
the main he has more to say of the rights of the people than 
of their duties. Such teachings have a natural drift in the 
direction of revolution, as will be seen by a more minute 
examination. 

Mencius like Confucius emphasizes the duties of rulers, 
especially the essential requirement of moral character. If 
aruler is a good man, and rules according to righteousness 
and benevolence, his country will prosper, and he will be 
held in respect. If he is a bad ruler, his country will perish 
and he will be overthrown. This is the one fundamental 
idea which by reiteration is ground into the life of the 
Chinese nation and particularly of her rulers and officials. 

At the very beginning of the Works of Mencius occurs a 
conversation between Mencius and King Hui of the little 
kingdom of Liang. The king wished to know how profit 
could come to his kingdom. Mencius replied: ‘‘ Why ask 
about profit? Benevolence and righteousness are in them- 
selves sufficient. If the king, the high and lower officials, 
and even the people all talk of profit, then there will be a 
scramble for profit between those above and those below, 
and the kingdom will be in danger. . . . When right- 
eousness is put last, and profit first, no one will be satisfied till 
he has snatched all.” 

Mencius here uses the two words, benevolence and right- 
eousness, while Confucius was more accustomed to use only 
the word righteousness, or the more general term for virtue, 
or what may be translated moral character. In combining 
the two words, benevolence and righteousness, Mencius 
follows the scriptural expressions, justice and mercy, truth 
and grace, righteousness and forgiveness. 

In conversation with the head of the kingdom of Chi, 
Mencius makes use of the one word, benevolence, and shows 
its effects in bringing about good government. ‘‘If the 
king,” he says, ‘‘exercises government by the application 
Vol. XXXIII—No. 2, 6 
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of benevolence, all officials in the whole Empire will want 
to serve in this king’s palace, the farmers will want to 
plough in the king’s fields, the merchants will want to store 
their harvests in the king’s markets, travellers will want to 
travel on the king’s highways, and all throughout the whole 
Empire those who have grievances against their rulers will 
want to find redress at this king’s Court. If they are thus 
inclined, who will be able to stop them?” Here is a revolu- 
tion brought about by the superior attraction of the spirit 
of love, a benevolent ruler of one of the small kingdoms in 
the whole Empire winning to his rule and sway the people 
of all the kingdoms, even those who serve the Emperor. 
Mencius then goes on to show that benevolent rule helps to 
secure livelihood for all the people, and that loyal obedience 
need not be looked for, if daily livelihood is either uncertain 
or impossible. 

Mencius states the principle in a few words addressed to 
Duke Muh of the district where Mencius was born. “If 
the ruler will exercise a benevolent government, all the 
people will hold him and all above them in affection, and 
will die for their officers.” 

On another occasion Mencius said: ‘‘Only the man who 
possesses benevolence ought to be placed in high office. A 
man without benevolence in high office will disseminate 
wickedness among all the people. If those above do not 
regulate themselves according to fixed principle, and if those 
below have no laws to follow, then those at court will cease 
to believe in principle, official employees will cease to be- 
lieve in rules, the ruler will transgress righteousness, and in- 
feriors will violate the penal laws. It will only be good 
luck, if such a country lasts.” 

This quality of benevolence, of kindness, of humane feel- 
ings, is sometimes emphasized by a warning against its op- 
posite. On the one side is the kind ruler and humane gov- 
ernment; on the other, oppression, tyranny, violence, 
cruelty. While Confucius traced the downfall of nations, 
of petty kingdoms, and even of the empire or of a dynasty, 
to neglect of righteousness, Mencius particularizes cruelty 
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and oppression. He first quotes a saying of Confucius: 
“There are only two ways, the one of benevolence, and the 
other without benevolence.”’ He then illustrates: ‘‘He 
who is cruel to the last degree to the people will himself be 
killed, and his kingdom will perish. Even if he does not go 
to extremes, his life will be in danger, and his kingdom will 
be weakened.” And again: ‘Three dynasties, Hsia, 
Shang and Chou, gained imperial rule through benevolence; 
and they lost it through lack of benevolence. It is in this 
way that nations decay or flourish, are preserved or perish.”’ 

Mencius makes frequent reference to one special element 
in the benevolent disposition, namely, pity or sympathetic 
interest in the lot of others. In one place he says: ‘All 
men have hearts which feel for others’ woes. Ancient kings 
had this commiserating mind, and so a commiserating gov- 
ernment. With a commiserating mind and government, to 
rule the whole Empire was as if the Empire moved around 
in the palm of the hand.” 

The preservation or downfall of nations and their rulers 
is illustrated by appeal to history, first to Yao and Shun 
and after, and then to King Wen and King Wu and 
after. The lamentable end of centuries of rule is thus 
stated: ‘‘ The world fell into decay, and the truth grew less 
and less. Perverse speaking and oppressive deeds waxed 
rife. Ministers murdered their sovereigns, and sons slew 
their fathers.’ Of another period he used this language: 
“Holy Kings ceased to rule, and the rulers of small king- 
doms gave themselves over to lusts.” 

In all this no use is made of the word revolution, but the 
fact stands forth with fierce and menacing look on the pages 
of history, and in the prophecies of the prophet. Mencius 
takes it for granted that revolutions will arise; he believes 
that their coming is only the carrying out of a law of nature, 
and, being inevitable, that they are right. On the ruler 
must be placed the blame for revolution. Mencius knows 
of no revolution that springs forth from good government. 
Secondary causes of revolution may be found elsewhere, but 
the primary cause is in the ruler. A revolution due to 
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wickedness, to cruelty and oppression, is the only revolution 
of which Mencius takes note. By implication, it may be 
said, that if the personal character of a ruler is not bad nor 
his rule oppressive, the appearance of revolution is contrary 
to the immutable laws of the universe. 

Another teaching, found in Mencius more than in Con- 
fucius, is that the destiny of nations rests with Heaven, and 
is revealed through the voice of the people. Besides teach- 
ing the rights of man, he teaches the democratic idea that 
sovereign rule comes from the people. 

First may be quoted the familiar expression: ‘‘To follow 
Heaven is to be preserved; to act contrary to Heaven is to 
perish.” ‘This is religion brought into politics. 

Mencius makes mention of the Emperor Shun succeeding 
Yao, rather than Yao’s son. Mencius is asked, ‘‘ What is 
the case that Yao bestowed the Empire on Shun?” and 
the reply is, ‘‘ No, the Son of Heaven cannot bestow the Em- 
pireonanyone.” ‘‘Still,’’ it is then said to Mencius, ‘‘Shun 
had the Empire; who gave it to him?” and he replies, 
‘‘Heaven bestowed it upon him.” ‘‘ What! Heaven be- 
stowed it? Was the decree made known in a definite 
manner?” “No, Heaver does notspeak. Its will revealed 
itself in his conduct and his deeds.” ‘‘ You say, revealed by 
his conduct and deeds? How could this be?” Mencius re- 
plied, ‘‘The Son of Heaven may recommend a man to 
Heaven, but cannot make Heaven to bestow the Empire 
upon him. Yao recommended Shun to Heaven, and 
Heaven accepted him; he presented him to the people, and 
the people accepted him.”’ When asked how this was done, 
Mencius replied: ‘‘ He caused Shun to preside at the sacri- 
fices, and all the spirits showed their pleasure; thus Heaven 
accepted him. He caused Shun to preside over the affairs, 
which were well managed, and the people were at peace and 
contented; thus the people accepted him.” A few sen- 

tences further on comes the well-known expression quoted 
from the Book of History, ‘‘ Heaven sees as my people see; 
Heaven hears as my people hear.”’ In another place, Men- 
cius says: ‘‘The people are the most precious and impor- 
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tant of all; next come the tutelary spirits; and the least of 
allis the ruler. Therefore, to get possession of the peasant 
people is to become the Son of Heaven.” 

This completes our examination of the teachings of Con- 
fucianism concerning revolutions. According to the Chi- 
nese Sages revolution is directed against wickedness, 
especially oppression, in ruler and government, never 
against good rulers and good governments, still less against 
a mere form of government. All the cases cited of revolu- 
tion show the deep degeneracy of king or emperor, and the 
hopeless corruption of his rule. 

Viewed in this light one may well doubt whether Con- 
fucius, Mencius and Tseng tsze, who certainly taught the 
revolutionary idea, would have given their blessing to the 
revolution against the Manchu Dynasty in 1911. A revo- 
lution after 1898 or 1900 might have been based on Confu- 
cian principles, but what about the Prince Regent and the 
last Empress Dowager, whose personal character was above 
that of many of their enemies, and whose rule was tending 
safely towards greater rights for the people, and the safe- 
guarding of their lives and property, in the peaceful devel- 
opment of the whole nation? Where dishonesty, avarice, 
impurity, cruelty, tyranny, existed, whoever the official, 
opposition should have been raised, and the demands of 
conscience should have been heard, but all this was far 
different from the revolution as it actually was. 

Since the first revolution, the overthrow of the Manchu 
House or the Monarchy, China has had five other revo- 
lutions, and is still deranged by a revolutionary fever. But 
China is no worse than the Western world; the revolution- 
ary spirit in Europe is to be more condemned than that in 
Asia, for it is far more disastrous. It would be well for 
Europeans as well as Chinese to ponder on the real teach- 
ings of Confucianism—when to resort to revolution, and 
when to hold aloof. 

GILBERT REID. 

INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CHINA, 

New YorK. 
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THE ROLE OF THE FUNDAMENTAL. 
NORMAN BOARDMAN. 


HAT there is nothing fundamental is now regarded as 

such a truism that fundamentals have ceased to have 
even respectable standing in the sphere of “enlightened” 
action. It is no longer necessary to prove the assertion; 
to mention it is quite sufficient. The proposition meets 
with ready assent among intelligent people. Nevertheless, 
the statement needs interpretation. 

That there is no absolute fundamental is true but it does 
not follow from this that nothing is fundamental. There 
may be something that is fundamental even though there 
is nothing that is absolutely fundamental. The funda- 
mental is not necessarily an antiquated ethical term because 
of the present logical status of absolutes. Thus it is still 
legitimate to talk about Good, Right, Virtue and Justice, 
recognizing the fact that their absolutes have been thrown 
out of court. It will be a sorry day for the world when 
these moral concepts are no longer a fit subject for inquiry 
and so with the Fundamental. 

The fundamental occupied a most important place in 
systems of absolute ethics. To believe in God and to obey 
the Ten Commandments were once fundamental. They 
were fundamental to salvation. Salvation having become 
an obsolete goal for humanity from the standpoint of the 
‘intellectuals,’ these fundamentals have been thrown 
overboard and with them have perished all fundamentals 
in many instances. 

With the relegation of absolutism in ethics along with 
absolutism in politics to the scrap heap has gone the ban- 
ishment of fundamentals. The fundamental born of ab- 
solutism has no place in democratic morals. But was not 
democracy itself born of absolutism? Why reject the 
fundamental because of its ancestry and proclaim democ- 
racy as the only legitimate heir to the throne of absolutism? 
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The fundamental was once the pillar of the temple of 
absolutism; it may now become the pilot of the ship of 
democracy. Democracy needs the fundamental. It is 
not to be rejected; it is to be re-defined. 

One cannot discuss fundamentals in a vacuum. The 
necessary re-definition is that the fundamental is relative 
to the end sought, and the end sought is relative to desire. 
It is the abstraction of fundamentals from concrete situa- 
tions and setting them up as entities that has given rise 
to the notion that there is nothing fundamental. Ideas 
and things become fundamental with reference to certain 
ends and purposes. 

If there is any one thing that the study of ethics teaches 
us it is that the quest for the Ultimate Good is more or less 
of a ‘“‘wild goose chase.”” Moralists throughout the ages 
have sought it but none has found it. If it were possible 
to gain this quest, then should we have a fundamental goal. 
With the introduction of relative standards in ethics, this 
quest has been abandoned. It is only natural that the 
fundamental goal should go with it. Since there is no 
fundamental goal there can therefore be nothing that is 
really fundamental. This is the so-called logic of relativ- 
ism as applied to the fundamental. 

Because there is no absolute goal it does not follow that 
there is no goal; nor does it follow that nothing is funda- 
mental as a means to that goal. It is only a two-by-four 
intelligence that can find no place to go in a throbbing, 
needy world such as that in which we live. The trouble 
seems not to be that there is no place to go but rather that 
there are too many places to go. But if someone should 
still insist that there is no real place to go despite all of the 
apparent ones, the fundamental thing for him to do is to 
find a place. 

In the opinion of a certain sophisticated type of folk one 
cannot assume a scientific attitude toward morals and talk 
in terms of fundamentals. The fundamental, they hold, 
precludes a scientific attitude from the start; how naive 
to regard fundamentals as having anything to do with a 
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problem! Nevertheless, these people are usually the first 
to “‘object to principle” and to “stand up for rights”’ as if, 
after all, there were some fundamentals. The difficulty 
is not due to the fact that the attitude in question is too 
scientific but rather that it is not scientific enough. Our 
critics fail to see the réle of the fundamental in the scien- 
tific method. 

Whether or not the fundamental is incompatible with 
science depends upon our conception of fundamentals. 
Science does not start with fundamentals; it discovers them. 
To start with fundamentals in ethics is not only unscientific 
but may also be unethical. To discover the fundamental is 
both scientific and ethical. Indeed it is the business of 
ethics to discover fundamentals. The fundamental as 
such is neither scientific nor unscientific; it is non-scientific. 
It becomes either scientific or unscientific according to 
the function it performs in judgment. 

The discarding of fundamentals serves as an easy jus- 
tification for moral laxness. It may also justify much 
loose thinking and readily commends itself as a very ac- 
ceptable lazy man’s philosophy. No matter what his 
conduct may be, a man may always excuse himself on the 
basis that after all there is nothing that is fundamental. 
This savors of intelligence and intelligence is a highly 
esteemed trait in the species homo. But is this a man- 
ifestation of intelligence or does it not indicate rather a 
superficial view of intelligence? 

We hear much to-day about the fundamental rights of 
property but very little about the fundamental duties of 
property from some circles. The fundamental rights 
become an easy shelter for privilege while the ignoring of 
fundamentals on the side of obligations becomes a very 
helpful tool in the protection of the ‘“‘respectable” funda- 
mentals. Thus the réle of the fundamental in thinking 
about fundamentals is doctored up to meet the interest at 
stake with no reference to the logical function of the funda- 
mental. The interest is not in the fundamental, qua 
fundamental, but rather as to how the fundamental may 
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serve interest. Where interest is served, the fundamental 
is all fundamental but where interest is defeated, the funda- 
mental is of no account, for there is no fundamental. 
Here we have a clear case of reasoning as an attempt to 
justify what we already believe or would like to believe 
instead of showing us what we ought to believe. 

The confusion is due to the fact that we have not located 
the function of the fundamental. In the case of rights we 
started with fundamentals while in the case of duties we 
ignored them. In both instances our problem is that of 
discovering the fundamental. The fundamental thing is 
to be able to discover the fundamental. It is not a mark of 
intelligence to ignore fundamentals any more than it is 
such a mark to accept them. The problem is that of 
discovery, and it is the business of intelligence to find out 
what is fundamental in each and every concrete situation. 

We make our own fundamentals. The fundamental is a 
construction of intelligence. It is what thought sets up 
as the better in a given situation. Like the good, it is 
unique. It gets its meaning in a problematic situation. 
It is out of this type of situation that the fundamental 
arises. It becomes a tool for reconstruction. It points 
the way to the better that is conceived. It is the better 
itself. It is both an end and a means. Its logical status 
is that of hypothesis; its moral status is that of value. 
Like the ideal, it is the meeting place of logic and ethics. 

To start with ready-made fundamentals that just are or 
ought to be gives rise to the conception of the fundamental 
as something that exists apart from concrete, social situ- 
ations. It is a base or foundation that exists independent 
of the structure that is to be reared upon it. It is a univer- 
sal foundation that must precede all architectural designs. 
The art of architecture knows no such foundation and the 
science of ethics has found no such fundamentals. As the 
foundation of an edifice is determined by the kind of struc- 
ture that is to be reared upon it, so is the fundamental 
determined by the situation that makes it fundamental. 
It is not fundamental that a man should marry if he prefers 
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the state of single blessedness. If he does marry and 
abandons his family for no reason except that he happens 
to be tired of them, it hardly seems fair to them that he 
should be upheld in his act because he believes there is 
nothing fundamental. New relations bring new obliga- 
tions and duties and the fundamentals of the relation are 
determined by the type of relations into which we enter. 
The doctrine of Natural Rights set forth the most funda- 
mental of fundamentals among which was the right to life, 
but society reserves the right to take life when it becomes a 
menace to better life. The taking of life then becomes 
fundamental. This may be true in the case of dangerous 
criminals. 

The fundamental is not given; it is created. It is a 
product of intelligence and appears in the efforts of in- 
telligence to perform its function of control. Intelligence 
sets up its own fundamentals and things become funda- 
mental with reference to the problem at hand. If the 
gasoline tank is empty and a man desires to use his car, it 
seems absurd to say that there is nothing fundamental 
with reference to that situation. Of course it may not be 
fundamental that he use the car but if he does use it, the 
gasoline is quite fundamental to such use, the decease of 
the fundamental notwithstanding. Just as the essence 
has had its day except for its revival in Critical Realism, 
so the static fundamental has been buried with it and the 
present discussion is no attempt to revive it. But things 
still do become essential in certain situations and it is 
not unlike this with the fundamental. 

A given fundamental either ignores a problem or is a 
palpable begging of the question. A case in point is that 
of loyalty. This may be regarded as fundamental to good 
citizenship. To start with a fixed conception of loyalty 
is obviously a begging of the question. The problem is 
that of finding out what is fundamental to loyalty and to 
assume that a man is disloyal because he does not sym- 
pathize with the foreign policy of the present administra- 
tion is beside the point. It solves the problem by ignoring 
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it, which is no solution at all. There are those who see in 
Decatur’s maxim ! the essence of good citizenship and the 
fundamentals of loyalty while others see in it a most effec- 
tive instrument by means of which vested interests are able 
to gain moral support for exploitation projects. The 
problem is that of knowing when to be loyal and in what 
loyalty consists. The maxim in question ignores the prob- 
lem by setting up a ready-made fundamental. 

Moltke says: ‘‘Permanent peace is a dream, and not 
even a beautiful one. But war is an essential element of 
God’s scheme of the world.” If this be true the present 
writer for one would regard it as fundamental that the 
Will of God be quietly set aside at this point as has been 
done in so many other cases. Of course it is quite possible 
to argue that peace is not fundamental to society just as it 
is possible to maintain that self-respect is not fundamental 
to an individual. Peace may not be fundamental to so- 
ciety, but it is fundamental to civilized society. With the 
progress of science and its continued devotion to devising 
new means and implements of destruction, it is quite possi- 
ble to argue that peace is fundamental to the very existence 
of society. 

We cannot expect to obtain peace and continue both to 
think and to act in terms of war. It is not even true that 
there is nothing fundamental to the jungle; much less is 
it true that there is nothing fundamental to peace. At 
least one fundamental would be that of learning to think 
and to act in terms of peace rather than those of war. 
“America First”? may have been fundamental to the success 
of a presidential campaign, but is it fundamental to prog- 
ress? It may be fundamental to progress with reference 
to the ‘‘public-be-damned” attitude of both labor and 
capital, but it does not follow from this that it is funda- 
mental to progress in international relations. When 





1The Chicago Tribune’s defense for using this maxim as its slogan is to the 
effect that no individual ought to regard his judgment as so infallible that he 
has a right to set it over against that of an entire nation. Granted that such 
a situation ever existed, the maxim is a very unhappy expression of the idea. 
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brought to bear upon the problem of reconstruction it 
operated as a static fundamental and precluded the possi- 
bility of assuming a scientific attitude toward the problem. 
America First is no more fundamental as an idea for pro- 
moting the peace of the world than was Deutschland tiber 
Alles. It is true that it is not quite so positive in its 
assertion as is the German statement, but since there is no 
hard and fast line between defense and aggression, the 
spectator sees nothing about the idea that is fundamentally 
different from the German idea. Both ideas may be made 
to function in very much the same sort of way. They are 
alike in that they both are survivals of an outgrown con- 
ception of patriotism and represent a mythical and mystical 
entitative and sovereign state. 

An effective League of Nations is not fundamental as an 
abstraction; it may prove fundamental to promoting the 
peace of the world. It is quite true that a league of nations 
is not fundamental to imperialism. In fact it might prove 
quite an obstacle to that end. An attempt to make the 
world safe for imperialism could hardly regard a league as 
fundamental. ‘‘Association with Nations” rather than 
an “Association of Nations’ is quite sufficient. This is 
a skilful begging of the question but makes no contribution 
to the issue involved in the discussion of the problem. 

Americanization is no more fundamental to good citizen- 
ship than was ‘‘ Kulturization.”” In so far as both represent 
the process of socialization they might be regarded as 
fundamental, but in so far as they represent a reversion to 
tribalism they are not fundamental to progress. Progress 
itself may not be regarded as fundamental but if so regarded 
it is of course subject to determination in each and every 
situation out of which it gets its meaning. ‘‘Socializa- 
tion” is a better term than ‘‘Americanization” for the 
process of educating for citizenship. The former does not 
have about it the same controversial connotation as does 
the latter term. 

An attitude may be fundamental to the discovery of the 
fundamental. It is that of co-operation. It involves a 
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mutual give and take relationship. Compromise is not an 
adequate statement of the process. It represents only the 
negative aspect of adjustment. The resultant fundamen- 
tal is not a mere process of knocking a piece off this idea 
and knocking a piece off that idea, so to speak. It has a 
positive aspect; it is that of creation and synthesis. Out of 
the complex a new idea is born. It is not a mere fusion of 
ideas but a making of an idea. The point is well stated by 
Miss Follett ? in her description of what is wanted in a 
committee meeting. If you come to dominate the situa- 
tion we do not want you; if you come to be a mere passive 
absorbent we do not want you; if, on the other hand, you 
come to make your contribution to the total complex of the 
situation we do want you. It is in this sense, 7.e., the at- 
titude into which the discussion is entered, ‘‘that the only 
fundamental thing there is, is to be able to see that there is 
no one thing that is fundamental” is true. The resultant 
fundamental that arises out of a non-fundamental situa- 
tion becomes the ‘‘Practical Absolute”? with reference 
to that situation. 
NorMAN BOARDMAN. 
New Ricumonp, WISCONSIN. 





*Cf. The New State, p. 29 ff. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Pusiic Opinion. By Walter Lippmann. Pp. 427. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1922. 


From the Naturrecht philosophy of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
culminating in the political logic of Mill and the metapolitics of 
the German transcendentalists, the study of government shifted 
to the field of historical inquiry and later to the observation and 
comparative study of political institutions, the latter so well ex- 
emplified in the works of the late Lord Bryce. In more recent 
years the emphasis in political inquiry has been transferred to the 
more intimate analysis of actual political processes, with some 
attention to the psychological factors involved in political phe- 
nomena. Mr. Lippmann’s study is typical of the change that is 
taking place in the character of political science in later years. 

The central feature of the volume is the belief that the demo- 
cratic fallacy has been its preoccupation with the origin of govern- 
ment rather than with the process and results. More important 
than the original consent upon which government is assumed to 
rest, is the continuing process of government and the means by 
which consent is created. In general, social control depends upon 
devising standards of living and methods of audit by which the 
acts of public officials and industrial directors are measured. It 
is not so much self-government that interests men as the desire 
for a certain minimum of health, of decent housing, of material 
necessities, of education, freedom, pleasures, beauty. To the 
extent that criteria may be found for the measurement of these 
conditions, political decisions may be linked up with the vital and 
continuing interest of the community. 

Mr. Lippmann’s volume is concerned, therefore, with an attempt, 
first to show how opinions are commonly formed, and secondly 
with an attempt to formulate a more adequate organization of 
public intelligence. His first problem, then, is to show the in- 
fluence of “stereotypes” and “symbols” in determining the at- 
titudes of men in regard to the system of political control—the 
ineffectiveness in short of the customary judgment upon men and 
affairs. As he points out, the symbol is not only a mechanism 
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of solidarity but also a mechanism of exploitation, and may 
readily become a means of propaganda and control. This leads 
the author to a discussion of the relations between leader and the 
rank and file. It leads also to an analysis of the nature of prop- 
aganda, and especially to the nature and influence of our news- 
gathering and dissemination agencies in shaping public opinion. 

Mr. Lippmann believes that the fundamental problem is after 
all that of ‘‘inventing, creating and organizing a machinery of 
knowledge” by means of which a self-governing people may 
have a reliable picture of the world in which they are and in which 
they must make political decisions. This brings him to Part 
VIII of his volume in which he discusses “‘ Organized Intelligence.” 
Here the writer analyzes acutely the difficulties that confront 
the social scientist, as compared with the physical scientist. 
He directs attention to the significant “entering wedge”’ in the 
form of various associations for the purpose of aiding in the 
organization of public intelligence and further suggests that in 
the Federal government, each department should be equipped 
with an intelligence bureau, and that there should be a central 
clearing house for the interchange of intelligence. Political 
scientists might be placed in contact with this material, and 
there might be built up an elaborate organization of intelligence. 
The same thing might be done for other areas of government, 
as the states and the cities. 

The citizen cannot master all of these facts, but may insist 
upon “principles of procedure,’’ upon the facts being presented 
and considered, upon having the “‘fat boiled out of the argument” 
before it is presented to him. It may then be possible through 
re-education to bring our public opinions into grip with the en- 
vironment as it really is, and perhaps ‘‘the enormous censoring, 
stereotyping, and dramatizing apparatus can be liquidated.” 

In the last chapter the author is plainly nonplussed, for having 
cited the authorities, from Plato to Wells an% Shaw, and having 
searched his own scientific conscience, doubt seems to seize him. 
The number of problems upon which reason is prepared to dic- 
tate is still small, says Mr. Lippmann, and in most cases we must 
still “gamble with fate as intuition prompts.” There is a “noble 
counterfeit” in that ‘charity which comes from self-knowledge” 
and the belief in the possibilities of human nature and the hopes 
of a friendlier and finer world. 

This brilliant study is indispensable to any serious student of 
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politics and of great value to the citizen without special interest 
in scholarship. It points the way toward the new politics and 
the new social science that are now slowly taking shape. 
CuarLes E. Merriam. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF Law. By Pierre De 
Tourtoulon. Translated by Martha McC. Read. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1922. Pp. Ixi, 653. 


This volume, by the Professor of Legal History in the Univer- 
sity of Lausanne, constitutes Volume XIII of The Modern Legal 
Philosophy Series, published under the auspices of the Association 
of American Law Schools. Although the reviewer is nominally a 
member of the committee on publication, he feels free to comment 
upon this book, because the entire credit for its selection and 
translation belongs to others. 

This is an interesting and important book, and fills a place not 
occupied by any other in this series. It is not a treatise on the 
Science of Law, like that by Gareis, or a history of legal philoso- 
phies like that by Berolzheimer. It is not the exposition of a par- 
ticular legal philosophy like that by Kohler. It is not written to 
support a particular thesis like the well-known volume of Ihering, 
translated in this series under the title of Law as a Means to an 
End. It is rather an effort to deal historically with the philo- 
sophical and psychological causes which have operated in the 
development of law. It is divided into three books: the first 
deals with Teleology in the History of Law; the second with 
Causality in the History of Law; and the third with certain special 
subjects, like Determinism and the Idea of Law, Evolution, and 
Chance. 

The second book, which comprises the greater part of the vol- 


ume, opens with a discussion of the idea of Cause, and then pro- 


ceeds to deal with such questions as Biology and Law, Race and 
the Law, Social Psychology and the Law, Law and the Emotional 
Life, Law and the Intellectual Life, the Diseases of Legal Think- 
ing, and then with the Rational Elements of Law, such as anal- 
ysis, definition, analogy, construction, and fiction; then with sci- 
entific or “pure” law; and finally with the metaphysical element 
in law, and herein of the conception of Justice. 

Professor Tourtoulon has no thesis to establish, no cause to 
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advocate, no reforms to urge. He is neither a prophet nor a 
propagandist. His method is to take up a certain legal idea or 
situation, examine it historically and impartially, with a view to 
discover the philosophical or psychological cause which lies behind 
it, make such comment upon it as seems pertinent, and then to 
pass on to another. His comment is always illuminating and usu- 
ally wise. It impresses the reader as being inspired by a wide 
range of experience and reading. His chapter entitled The Dis- 
eases of Legal Thinking is especially valuable, and exposes with 
great keenness the part played in legal thinking by credulity, 
myth, fashion, and fiction. His chapter on the conception of 
Justice accepts, as the criterion, the principle of swum cuique, but 
it must be confessed that this is not a very satisfactory or certain 
principle when confronted by many of the complicated situations 
of actual life. In the theory of contracts, he asserts, there is a 
marked conflict between the requirements of ‘“‘metaphysical law,” 
i.e, justice, and the majority of positive laws. ‘‘ According to 
the idea of justice, no one is ever ‘obligated’ toe another.”’ ‘‘The 
principle that promise or consent creates obligation is foreign to 
the idea of justice.’”’ Only where there is a substantially equal 
exchange of values, would it be just. Nevertheless, a law enfore- 
ing the performance of promises may practically be justified. 
“In practical life, it is very difficult to maintain strictly the 
principles of justice in matters involving contracts, and espe- 
cially in commercial dealings. The order, the welfare, the mate- 
nal prosperity, and above all, the security of transactions are 
quite clearly opposed to ideal justice in transactions.” 

Space will not permit a more detailed statement of the contents 
of this book. It is well worth the attention of all those who are 
interested in clear thinking about law and its development. 

Firoyp R. MEcHEM. 

University oF CHICAGO. 


Tae THEeory oF Minp as Pure Act. By Giovanni Gentile. 
Translated from the third edition with an introduction by H. 
Wildon Carr. London: Macmillan and Co., New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. xxvii, 280. Price, 15s. net. 


New philosophies are not to be hoped for, but the fresh develop- 
ments of a great philosophical tradition are living philosophy it- 
self. The new idealism in modern Italy—actual idealism as it 
Vol. XXXIII—No. 2. 7 
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calls itself—is precisely a development of this kind. Nourished 
in the classical and continental traditions, it continues to philoso- 
phise in the grand manner, and it counts itself to have appre- 
hended what Hegel missed. What is more, although there is a 
distinctively national flavour in much of it (for what Italian could 
forget Bruno and Vico not to mention Gioberti, de Sanctis or 
Spaventa?) it is coming to be regarded, and rapidly, as something 
far too big for Alpine barriers. If proof be needed for this state- 
ment, Mr. Bosanquet’s Contemporary Philosophy may convince 
the laggards. 

It is plain, then, that English-speaking philosophers who are 
diffident of their Italian have ample reason to be grateful to Pro- 
fessor Carr for this lucid and most readable translation of Gen- 
tile’s principal book. He tells us in his preface that “it is doubt- 
ful if there is a more influential teacher in the intellectual world 
to-day” than the present Professor of the History of Philosophy 
in the University of Rome; and now we have no excuse for neg- 
lecting his influence. 

“Actual idealism” claims the adil of the Ego for its foun- 
dation. This Ego is thinking in act, not something contem- 
plated or contemplable; and in appreciating (not observing) this 
spiritual act, we gain an unchallengeable insight into the nullity 
of mere empiricism, and come to grasp the paramount necessity 
of a transcendental point of view. The unity of actual self-con- 
sciousness, it is claimed, carries us beyond the empirical self of 
psychology, beyond facts that are merely thought, to the thinking 
that sustains the whole, beyond multiplicity to the unity which 
controls and determines it, beyond abstraction to concrete reality. 
Plato’s dialectic, we are further informed, dealt only with 
thoughts that are thought, and so, in principle, annulled develop- 
ment, and Hegel, too, overlooked the meaning of true dialectic, 
and mistook a pattern of motionless concepts for active process 
itself. “Actual idealism” is a dialectic of development. It is the 
fountain of process and of history, living eternally in the fulness 
of its creative omnipotence. Renouncing the abstract individual 
and the abstract universal, it reaches the true positive and the 
true concrete. It attains actual Egoity whose essence is to be a 
doing, never a factum, or a res gesta, or a mere idea mentis. This 
self-positing of absolute spirit is reality itself. Its unity is the 
ground and determiner of empirical space and empirical time (for 
the “past facts’? of professional historians have worked them- 
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selves loose, to their own destruction, from the transcendental 
“J” which is spirit itself). 

Since the ‘I’? dominates space and time it is immortal ex vt 
terminorum. Again, being dominant, it must be free; and while 
nature 7s, mind becomes. Unless we “‘historicise,’’ then, and tor- 
ture the world-process into a series of sham arrestings, the ‘‘I”’ 
is the reality of history itself. Perfectibility, indeed, is but the 
empirical image of Nature’s immanence in mind, and this is what 
progress means. It would seem, however, that the “I” suffers 
from a sort of minor insufficiency generated from within itself. It 
has to conquer evil and error, its own inner enemies, and although 
these are nothing but its own non-being, it requires an eternal 
supply of these non-entities as fuel to its sacred flames. 

I have chosen to present the reader with this hasty and imper- 
fect survey of an ambitious enterprise, generously conceived and 
pursued with fervour and conviction, in the hope that he may 
know what he has to expect, and I think this is the best I can do 
for him. Where everything is so magnificently contentious, it 
seems foolishness to discuss anything in particular. Some of 
Gentile’s readers, to be sure (to parody what Hume said of 
Berkeley) may think that he has entered cloudland before ever he 
set out from his erodrome. Others, again, who are weary of 
straining after gnats in the name of philosophical analysis, may 
clear their throats with a premonitory relish at the sight of some- 
thing which is—well—“ backed like a camel.” 

The beginnings of this high argument, it is clear, follow the pre- 
vailing fashion. There is only a minority of philosophers who be- 
lieve that the mind can be contemplated. Per contra, this mi- 
nority may be right, and in that case it is downright scepticism to 
maintain that anything which is “‘made an object” is thereby 
altered in any way. Again, there may be grounds for supposing 
that the theory is too transcendental to have more than a formal 
connection with what we really believe ourselves to be. It is 
arguable, at least, that the difference between different selves is 
more radical and profound than Gentile thinks, and that it is not 
a lapse into naturalism, or an illusion of false perspective, or an 
Absolute misunderstood. And a host of readers may be pardoned 
if they find very serious difficulties in the doctrine of time and of 
history to which Gentile commits himself. History as a whole, 
they may say, may very well be God’s ‘‘specious present,”’ for the 
“specious present”’ is defined by its relation to a single act, and 
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there seems no good reason in theory (not to speak of orthodoxy) 
why an act of God’s mind should have a lesser scope than this 
infinite one. Such an admission, however, doves not destroy the 
distinction between earlier and later, for this distinction is found 
within the specious present. And as regards mere mortals, it is 
quite precisely wrong to hold that everything, from every point 
of view, is just what it is at present. The reality of our present 
discontents is not the reality of the Cro-Magnon period, and it is 
not identical with the future memories of future sufferers. His- 
tory, in a word, does not grow in our eternal present. 
Joun Larrp. 
Bewrast, IRELAND. 


Tue Eruicat THeory or Hecew: A Study of the Philosophy of 
Right. By Hugh A. Reyburn, M.A., D.Phil., Professor of 
Logic and Psychology at the University of Cape Town. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1921. Pp. xx, 271. Price, 8s. 6d. net. 


The scope of this book is somewhat wider than its title indicates, 
for it deals not only with Hegel’s ethical theory, as contained in 
the Philosophy of Right, but also with the relation of that theory 
to his philosophical system as a whole. As Professor Reyburn 
himself tells us (p. xii) ‘‘it endeavours to develop the main con- 
tent of that section of the philosophy in such a manner that its 
relation to the whole and the principles on which it rests may be- 
come apparent.”” The proportions of the parts will be most easily 
seen if I quote Professor Reyburn’s own summary of the chapters: 
“T have tried to show at the beginning the standpoint of Hegel’s 
philosophy as a whole, and the first chapter contains a brief ac- 
count of his Logie with special reference to the dialectic. 

The second chapter considers certain topics of the Logic in order 
to make clear the nature of the principles with which we have to 
deal in ethical philosophy. The third chapter is occupied with 
the philosophic attitude and has a special reference to the stand- 
point of ethics. The fourth chapter is continuous with this and 
sets forth Hegel’s general conception of mind. The fifth con- 
siders the analysis of these categories of mind which are dialec- 
tically prior to ethics and presupposed in it. The next two chap- 
ters, the sixth and the seventh, deal with abstract right, the first 
division of the world of right; in the succeeding two, eight and 
nine, the principles of morality are expounded and examined. 
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Chapters ten, eleven, and twelve discuss the third main section of 
the subject, the ethical world proper. And I have concluded with 
a chapter which indicates very briefly the limits of the ethical 
world” ( p. xix). 

Thus some five chapters out of thirteen are occupied with in- 
troductory matter, while the exposition of the Philosophy of 
Right practically starts at Chapter VI. The author probably 
had in view students interested not only in ethics but in philoso- 
phy generally, and such students will find much that is helpful 
for the study of Hegel in the introductory chapters, but there is 
also a question of principle involved. Professor Reyburn appears 
to hold that the introductory matter is necessary for an under- 
standing of the ethical theory: in Hegel’s logical theory, he says, 
“the roots of his ethical doctrines are to be found” (p. 1). The 
question is hardly one to be argued in this JouRNAL, so I shall be 
content to state my opinion that this view is a mistaken one and 
that the ethical theory is quite able to stand on its own feet. The 
fact, indeed, that Hegel published his Philesophy of Right as an 
independent work is perhaps argument enough. Of course it is 
true that if you want to understand the relation of the ethical 
theory to the rest of the system you must take the other parts of 
the system into account, but this truism does not affect the 
question whether an understanding of the theory of moral institu- 
tions and the moral life essentially presupposes an understanding 
of abstract logical theory, e.g., an understanding of the relation- 
ship of such categories as substance, causality, and reciprocity. 
The author’s introductory matter is admirable in itself, but it 
will be apt to produce in the student the impression that the dif- 
ficulties of the Philosophy of Right—which are often great enough 
—are far greater and of another kind than they really are. I am 
inclined to think, too, that Professor Reyburn’s view to some ex- 
tent affects his own treatment. Into his account, for instance, 
of the transition from ‘morality’ to “‘the ethical order” he in- 
troduces a metaphysical passage about the relation of mind to 
nature which seems uncalled for and therefore confusing. Again, 
he seems in some places to exaggerate the element of logical 
necessity in the ethical subject matter; there is surely no such 
necessity, e.g., as regards fraud and crime in their distinction from 
civil wrong. ‘True, he warns us that the logical necessity is one 
of categories and not of actual processes. But the point is pre- 
cisely that fraud and crime are facts which have no warrant in, 
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or logical connection with, right, although as actual facts they have 
a relation to it which theory can formulate. 

The ethical chapters proper are almost wholly expository, and, 
like the introductory chapters, have the merit of always trying to 
state the meaning of Hegel’s technical language as clearly as pos- 
sible. The chapters dealing with the first and third parts of the 
treatise seem to me the best, but the second part is no doubt the 
most difficult. Professor Reyburn tells us that he has kept crit- 
icism to a minimum, for he is in fact in substantial agreement with 
Hegel’s treatment (pp. vii, xvii). Almost the only place in which 
criticism plays any part is in the chapters on the State. The first 
of these chapters, by the way, is prefaced by some excellent criti- 
cal remarks on recent phases of political theory. I am not very 
clear as to Professor Reyburn’s logical criticism of Hegel’s treat- 
ment at this point, and imagine that the exaggeration of abstract 
logic may have something to do with it; Hegel’s own invocation of 
logic in connection with hereditary monarchy is of a kind to make 
us distrustful. The most important substantive criticism is that 
Hegel does not develop the conception of “right” adequately in 
the international sphere. The relations of States to each other 
are left subject to a mere “ought,” an ideal requirement which is 
not embodied in any authoritative organization. Hegel, we are 
told, tends here ‘‘to cling to face against the ideal . . . he 
does not point out clearly enough that the good of the State is not 
something private to it, and that it can be secured in the long run 
only if a still more general good is kept in mind, namely, the good 
of the whole system of States’”’ (pp. 257-8). Professor Reyburn 
seems not to realise sufficiently how great an assumption is in- 
volved in the phrase “‘the whole system of States.”” It is surely a 
merit, rather than a defect, of Hegel’s treatment that he seeks to 
interpret the actual political facts instead of constructing castles 
in the air. H. Barker. 

EDINBURGH. 


SoctaL Decay AND REGENERATION. By R. Austin Freeman, 
with an Introduction by Havelock Ellis. London: Constable 
& Co., Ltd., 1921. Pp. xx, 345. Price, 12s. 2d. net. 


The book, which is sincere to the point of ingenuousness, has the 
audacity of a strong and well-defined personality which is not 
afraid of appearing ridiculous. The author aims at a synthetic 
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view of the evils of our existing society, and proposes at the end of 
the book a scheme of social regeneration to be effected by the vol- 
untary segregation of “‘fit’”’ individuals (who, I am afraid, for all 
their fitness, would, for reasons which I shall try to indicate, prove 
unequal to their mission). His main lines of criticism may be 
distinguished as (a) biological and (b) economic or industrial. 
The biological method consists of an analysis of the social organ- 
ism leading to a predominantly individualist or anti-governmental 
ideal of human society and of a more empirical demonstration of 
the existence of large numbers of the unfit or of “‘sub-men”’ in the 
present-day population of modern industrial countries. These 
lines of argument are consistently enough, so far as the author’s 
considerable dialectical resources and experience allow, combined 
into a harmonious demonstration. He aims at showing that a 
society organised industrially like ours must diverge more and 
more from the organic ideal proper to a human society and become 
afflicted with an increasing proportion of unfit members. The 
conditions of work and livelihood, under which so large a part of 
our population exists, are shown to propagate an increasing help- 
lessness, to lead to the atrophy of the attributes which are most 
essential (1) to the happiness and perfection of individuals and (2) 
to the continuance of the society constituted by them. 

Judgments of a book in which so large a task is undertaken so 
boldly and thoroughly must vary widely. I find the author’s in- 
dustrial criticism, in spite of some exaggeration in detail, very 
admirable. His delight in craftsmanship and its products, his 
insight into some of the conditions of an active and happy life, and 
into the working of the adverse circumstances in which our own 
lot is cast capture and impress the reader in a manner which might 
remind him of the best work of Ruskin, unfair though such a com- 
parison might be in detail, especially to Mr. Freeman; for, with all 
his limitations, he often thinks much more closely and scientifi- 
cally than Ruskin commonly did. 

I doubt on the other hand whether Mr. Freeman has greatly 
advanced the more definitely biological questions which he dis- 
cusses and I should welcome a discussion of his performance from 
competent biologists. He certainly does not appear to me incom- 
petent in himself; but I should not think that biological science, 
even including such advances in it as may be due to Mr. Freeman, 
is able at present to supply much more than analogies and sugges- 
tions. His discovery of the sub-man, trying and impressive 
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though some of his experiences must have been, does not inspire 
deep confidence in his method, but I should like readers of this 
JOURNAL to reflect on one or two passages (e.g., p. 250) where the 
author describes his attempts ‘‘to lecture”’ to the later R. A. M. 
C. units (mostly formed of low category labourers). “‘ No instruc- 
tion was intelligible. A simple illustration might be grasped but 
its connection with the truth that it illustrated could not be per- 
ceived. An attempt to explain the circulation of the blood by 
comparison with a system of water pipes left the audience with 
the belief that the lecture was on the subject of water pipes.” 
Moreover, the sub-man’s vocabulary is extremely limited: he is 
astonishingly ignorant of the meanings of quite ordinary words, 
and in respect of the words that he does know, his ideas as to their 
connotations are apt to be extremely nebulous. 

The lack of attention to the rural population and to the agrarian 
question generally seems to be a besetting weakness of Mr. Free- 
man’s social science. His references to the existing rural popula- 
tion are in general very disparaging. It would be idle to dispute 
Mr. Freeman’s impressions, but I should suggest that a social di- 
agnosis which shows itself so independent of so fundamental a 
social problem as the agrarian problem, which underlies so much 
of the history of ancient and modern societies, can hardly fail to 
be very incomplete. It does not appear to me that outside of the 
industrial inquiries which he has pursued with such vigour and 
enthusiasm, Mr. Freeman has caught more than a glimpse of any 
historical problem or of the nature of historical evidence. Fur- 
ther, though he is evidently repelled by the widely prevailing 
demagogic politics, he betrays only an incidental interest in the 
all-round causation of political events, and no steady apprehen- 
sion of the causes which have created and which sustain and oper- 
ate the existing political system. His fit individuals who should 
set about segregating themselves from the rest of the community 
and at the same time submit themselves to the laws of the State 
might be acting from laudable motives, but they would run the 
risk of finding themselves in conflict with more powerful habits and 
motives and even with keener intelligences, within their range 
than any of which they could dispose. This brings me to Mr. 
Freeman’s scheme of social regeneration. He proposes the vol- 
untary segregation, in part local and where that is not practicable, 
moral, of individuals who possess certain desirable qualifications 
and who are not marred by such disqualifications as the following 
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(pp. 318-319): ‘‘(a) Persons of intemperate habits or addicted to 
the taking of drugs. (b) Persons who are, or have been, associ- 
ated with any movement or propaganda opposed to public policy 
or the common welfare. (c) Persons of notably bad temper or 
bad manners or who suffer from any defects of character which 
would render them inacceptable as members of a small and inti- 
mate community. (d) Persons of a confirmed propagandist habit 
or those who habitually engage in activities which tend to en- 
croach on the liberties of their fellow-citizens. (e) Persons who 
are members of any society or association the objects of which are 
antagonistic to those of the league. The members are to be Eng- 
lish; ‘they should be born of English parents and descended from 
grandparents of whom at least the majority were English’”’ (p.317). 
The author explains that he uses the word English to denote 
“members of the indigenous population of the British Islands”’ 
(thus I suppose the Irish, for example, are English for this pur- 
pose). Certain tests of physical fitness and of intellectual or men- 
tal mediocrity as a minimum standard are also to be imposed. 
Such a community must avoid the conditions which favour me- 
chanical and capitalist industry and contrive social arrangements 
which would secure its members against undesirable acquaint- 
ances and marriages. 

Lack of space prevents my enlarging upon certain details many 
of which do great credit to the author’s insight and humanity; but 
I cannot but feel that the author’s community would prove to be 
unequal to its task. It may be that the author has thought out 
his problem more thoroughly than I suspect, but I am constantly 
haunted by the fear that his mainly middle-class eligibles would 
turn out to be mere clay in the hands of our political potters when 
a suitable crisis had been engineered. Mr. Freeman has, I think, 
much to learn as well as something to teach. 

W. J. Roserts. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 

CARDIFF, WALES. 


THE SETTLEMENT Horizon: A NaTIOoNAL Estimate. By Robert 
A. Woods and Albert J. Kennedy. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1922. Pp. vi, 499. Price, $3.00 net. 


This substantial volume is much more than an account of the 
settlement movement. It is an outline and interpretation of the 
changing social, economic, racial and moral conditions of urban 
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life during the past four decades. Not, of course, of all aspects of 
urban conditions, but of those which have furnished the reason 
for the establishment of settlements and the changing problems 
which they have tried to meet. Even the reader who has thought 
himself familiar in a general way with the life and work of the set- 
tlement will be likely to have his vision enlarged by this compre- 
hensive and philosophical survey of its manifold points of contact 
with the great process of urban growth, complicated as this has 
been by the rapidly changing character of industry, and by the 
inflow of multitudes of immigrants of various languages, tradi- 
tions, and moral loyalties. The authors have profited by their 
experience as joint secretaries of the National Federation of Set- 
tlements, and have included illustrations of various activities from 
a wide range of localities. But the chief emphasis is not upon 
statistical material or detail of any kind. It is rather upon the 
motives, aims, problems, methods, and achievements of settle- 
ments. There is also frank recognition of the lack of success in 
certain lines, as, for example, in-producing ‘‘a new type of leaders 
in trade unionism and local polities.” 

Certain topics suggestive of the general plan are Clubs, Cultural 
and Educational Work, Problems of Labor, Public Health, Recre- 
ation, Law and Order, Common Will, Grasp and Reach. The 
central impression received from this survey is that which has 
often been set forth by some of those who have been most prom- 
inent in the settlement work, namely: that the great function of 
the settlement, as contrasted with many of the other agencies of 
social work, has been that of the watcher and interpreter of the 
social process, that of the pioneer, to discover new needs and ex- 
periment with new methods which may later be organized and 
applied more comprehensively by other agencies, public or volun- 
tary. One wonders how we should have got on without it. 
Certainly the outlook upon life which young people in all our 
educational institutions now receive has been distinctly influenced 
directly or indirectly by the settlement movement. Other agen- 
cies may care for families or for neglected or delinquent children, 
or for the sick or the aged, or for the improvement of city govern- 
ment, or the securing of justice to the poor; it has been on the 
whole the settlement, through the contacts which it has made 
possible, and through the important literature which such writers 
as Jane Addams, Graham Taylor, Canon and Mrs. Barnett, 
Lillian Wald, and R. A. Woods—to mention only a few of the con- 
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spicuous names—have put forth on the basis of their experience, 
which has informed and humanized public opinion. Frequently 
misunderstood, especially in its earlier years, the settlement, like 
other institutions, has doubtless learned from critics as well as 
from friends. One finds no hint of the query which has sometimes 
been heard in recent years as to whether the settlement is likely to 
be as important a factor in the future as it has been in its history 
hitherto. The authors would doubtless say that the issues 
change, but that this is all the more reason why there should be a 
kind of living center which is capable of discerning new issues and 
new methods of dealing with them. ‘‘The haunting fear of 
to-day is not that the dynamic of democracy may in the long run 
be repressed, but that it may attain its limit with no due regard 
for the distinguishing values of the higher life, for those finer 
implications without which above all what is human in Amer- 
ican civilization could not continue to exist” (p. 405). If any 
students of society have felt uncertain as to the future of the set- 
tlement, they will perhaps feel more assured if they enter into the 
spirit of the movement as conceived by the authors of this book. 
James H. Turts. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


Mystics AND HERETICS IN ITALY AT THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGEs. By 
E.Gebhart. Translated by E.R. Hulme. London: G. Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., 1922. Pp. 283. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 


This is a translation of L’Jtalie Mystique which was published in 1890. 
The period dealt with includes the life of Joachim of Flora, St. Francis, 
Frederick II and Dante: the method is skilful and the presentation of the 
historical scene most attractive. It was, therefore, well worth while to 
introduce the book to a wider circle of readers by a translation into English; 
and the translation has been admirably done. The study of the thirteenth 
century provides important material for the judgment of many of our con- 
temporary issues. We are, indeed, very much divided from the apoca- 
lyptic visions and the extreme evils of those days; but the character of St. 
Francis and the clarity of the mind of Dante must be within the knowledge 
of every real student of human nature. Above all, this book is valuable in 
its rendering of the general social tone of the middle ages. The sketch of 
Salimhene is especially excellent, and there are many delicate perceptions 
which illuminate our understanding of medieval idealism. Indeed our 
own age is passing through a crisis not unlike that of the thirteenth century. 
Clearly the commonplace aspirations of the nineteenth century have lost 
their hold upon society; and no allegiance to them can be extracted from 
our best thinkers. People still go to church and chapel, and our social re- 
formers are still concerned with better drainage and the distribution of 
wealth; but there is no real agreement on the fundamental moral issue— 
what is it all about? The mysticism of the great men who died in Geb- 
hart’s book provided the thirteenth century with alternative understand- 
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ings of human life; and small groups were affected by St. Francis if not by 
Dante. But Italian mysticism of that date was quite obviously a failure, 
It passed away like the colour on clouds at sunset, and medieval civilisa. 
tion expired. To-day again one sees heretics and mystics inveighing 
against contemporary evils; and small groups have even gone so far as to 
practice what they preach. But no new vision inspires Society at large or 
even the dominant personalities in Society. The vast majority of men are 
hard at work getting what they have neither time nor ability to enjoy; and 
our leaders in politics and industry, ably echoed by religious preachers, urge 
us to go on doing even more heartily what we were doing before. The failure 
of Italian mysticism shows us what happens to a civilisation when the vi- 
sionaries and the administrators cannot co-operate. C. D. Burns. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


ESTHETIC AS SCIENCE OF EXPRESSION AND GENERAL Linguistic. By 
Benedetto Croce. Translated by Douglas Ainslie, B.A. Second Edition, 
London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1922. Pp. xxx, 503. Price, 21s. net, 


Croce is perhaps the most outstanding figure in contemporary philoso- 
phy. He has a genius both more widely and more strictly philosophical 
than Bergson, and a brilliant lucidity of style which makes him attractive 
to many to whom Gentile is an unopened book. Almost alone among 
philosophers he started from the theory of beauty as his primary interest, 
and consequently his Estetica is his most original work if, even in the fourth 
edition here translated, it is the least chastened by the exigencies of system. 

For all these reasons we must both regret that English readers have had 
to wait so long for a satisfactory translation, and be grateful that they have 
now got it. Mr. Ainslie’s first effort bore many marks of haste or careless- 
ness. Though the present version is not remarkable either for close accu- 
racy or for elegance it renders the original readably and in the main faith- 
fully. Out of some dozen errors noted particularly in the first edition all 
have been corrected. There remain, however, a certain number of inaccu- 
racies and ambiguities, some of the latter being due to an odd method of 
punctuation with too few commas. There are one, or probably two, mis- 
prints on page 208. 

Of Mr. Ainslie’s introduction to his first edition, in which he claims to 
have “discovered” Croce in 1907, only extracts are retained. This is an 
improvement, but the result is disconnected and would have been better 
absent. 

The translator is specially to be thanked for having now rendered the 
much longer historical part as well as the substantive theory. Croce’s 
very originality is based on history, he excels in critical exposition, and the 
best proof of his theory is to be found in the efforts and failures of previous 
philosophers to approach it. The version here is not quite so satisfactory 
as in the earlier part which has been re-worked, but the whole book is now 
one of great value to all English readers concerned with philosophy n 
general, with «esthetic in particular or with the theory of literary criticism. 
It is a pity the price is so high. E. F. Carritt. 

OXFORD. 


A Stupy 1n Morat Prostems. By B. M. Laing, Lecturer in Philosophy, 
Sheffield University. London: G. Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1922. Pp. 
279. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 


The moral problems studied in this book are chiefly those fundamental 
issues which connect the facts of “nature” with those of morality. | The 
author assumes the truth of the common view of reality and its relation to 
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what is called science: and he gives some space to the discussion of Berg- 
son’s version of the facts. Human action, it is very well said, whatever 
its moral character, is one among the empirical events about which casual 
laws give us information. Unfortunately the statement of the laws is not 
clear and in many cases the phrasing is unskilful. For example, ‘“em- 
pirical event” is said to be “implicating causal laws” (p. 60), and the 
following sentences occur: “If moral values are not causes they cannot be 
used to explain or account for phenomena. Yet it is quite common to 
find their being (sic’) so used”’ (p. 69). The more serious difficulty in the 
book is that of discovering in it the data or material with which it is con- 
cerned. The author seems to take for granted some definitions of moral 
fact and ‘natural’ fact, but what these definitions are remains somewhat 
doubtful. The chapter on the nature of morality rejects the view that mo- 
rality is a rational obligation of instincts, impulses and desires (p. 238), but 
the author appears to accept the view that the control or perfection of ‘‘the 
environment” is the moral end. But since the copula ‘‘is” tends to be- 
come the phrase ‘‘depends upon,” the conclusion may not be in the au- 
thor’s mind what it seems to be in the reader’s. The book ends with a 
short analysis of the idea of progress which, of course, involves the very 
complex of fact and value that is the author’s chief concern. C..D. B. 


Erxics: An Exposition of Principles. By Arthur Lynch. London: 
Cassell & Co., 1922. Pp. xii, 323. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 


Ethics is a subject in which innovations are rare: Mr. Lynch, the author 
of a highly technical work on Psychology, claims to break new ground and 
to have established a scientific system of ethics, in contrast to the meth- 
od of the past, which he terms the ‘‘authoritative,” and the “empirical or 
academic method” which has no especial value. As a preliminary to his 
new building, he surveys the old structures, and demolishes them. The 
work of the great thinkers and of the past seems to him “‘tentative, and where 
not false, insufficient to the purpose.” Herbert Spencer is the only one 
whose comprehension has been wide enough, ‘‘for he alone has attempted 
a solution of the problem on the basis of science,” but even Spencer is in- 
adequate: ‘“‘his doctrine of Evolution is not a principle of nature, nor even, 
on account of its lack of quantitative definition, a satisfactory guide to 
classification.” The few attempts in the past at veritable scientific sys- 
tems of Ethics are dismissed as faulty. There is no doubt that Mr. Lynch 
takes pleasure in laying about him, and he even includes a very fresh and 
vigorous onslaught on Carlyle, a writer who is unimportant in the dis- 
cussion of Ethics. 

There is something characteristically English in Mr. Lynch’s boutades. 
He tilts like Landor, at any mill; he loses himself in byways and subissues, 
and manifold illustrations. We learn in the course of his many pages what 
he thinks of Napoleon’s physique and Jack Dempsey’s. There is a foot- 
note extending nearly a full page which tells of his pilgrimage to the burial 
place of Rob Roy, his pride in the glory of clan history, and his later dis- 
illusion. 

At the close, the new structure of his, the tripod of Ethics, Truth, Energy 
and Sympathy which is the centre of his system leaves us cold. 

PRINCIPLES oF SoctaL PsycHotogy. By James Mickel Williams. New 

York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1922. Pp. 459. Price, $5.00 net. 

The author regards the analysis of economic and social conflicts as the 
first main problem of social psychology, successive aspects being “the proc- 
esses of feeling and thought that are involved in adjustment, the develop- 
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ment of personality subserved, and the processes of social suggestion and 
control in which that development occurs.”’ Beginning with a sound anal- 
ysis of the essential tendencies of social behavior—in which, happily, “dis- 
positions” rather than “instincts” are discussed—he traces out these con- 
flicts of interests in economic, political, professional, domestic, cultural, 
and educational relations. Fruitful suggestions for social control are given 
in chapters dealing with employment management in industry, and the 
conflict of attitudes of political leaders. Particularly interesting are the 
sections dealing with professional ethics and the ecclesiastical, academic, 
literary, and artistic relations. A final section on Social Reactions of Sup- 
pressed Impulses indicates the need for intelligent leadership. The author 
has woven into a very readable book most of the vital social literature of 
recent times, while his treatment shows an intimate acquaintance with the 
problems he discusses. The sincerity of his work is attested to by the fact 
that his insistence on the profundity of the issues involved is not dependent 
on nor accentuated by muddled thinking or sophisticated terminology. 
Oe Wa 
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NOTES. 


Socretas SPINOZANA. 


The formation of the above society at the Hague, for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the study of the philosophy of Spinoza, is announced. _ Its inter- 
national character is indicated by the names of the curators, Hoffding of 
Copenhagen, Meijer of the Hague, Pollock of London, Brunschvicg of 
Paris, and Gebhardt of Frankfurt. The society is publishing an annual of 
original studies, Chronicon Spinozanum, which is not sold in the market, 
but is available only to members. The publication of a series of books is 
also contemplated. Membership dues are five dollars per annum, and the 
Secretary for the United States is A. 8. Oko, of the Hebrew Union College 
Library, Cincinnati. 


Tue Late Miss E. E. Constance Jonss, Litt.D. 


Miss Constance Jones, who died a few months ago, was one of the pio- 
neers of the higher education of women in England. She lectured on phi- 
losophy in Girton College, Cambridge, for a number of years, and after- 
wards became Mistress of the College. Her published writings were 
mainly concerned with Logic, to which she made important original con- 
tributions; but her work in Ethics was also of considerable value. She was 
a devoted follower of Henry Sidgwick’s ethical teaching. One might al- 
most say that she was his only real disciple; for Sidgwick did not aim at the 
formation of a school, and most of his pupils followed lines of their own. 
She was responsible for the editing of the 6th and 7th editions of the Meth- 
ods of Ethics and also of the posthumous work on the Ethics of Green, 
Spencer and Martineau. She explained and defended Sidgwick’s ethical 
position with great ability in a series of papers that were published in the 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. She also contributed some notes 
bearing upon the same subject to the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS 
(Vols. V, IX, XI and XVI), and she wrote a short Primer of Ethics. She 
was also the author of the article on Sidgwick in the Encyclopedia of Reli- 
gion and Ethics and the translator of Lotze’s Microcosmus. Her interests 
were remarkably wide and keen; and she was a fine influence and much be- 
loved in Cambridge and elsewhere. It is gratifying to know that she has 
written an autobiographical sketch, which will probably be published 
shortly, giving an account of the interesting educational movements in 
which she took a prominent share, and of the notable personalities with 
whom she was associated. 

J. S. MAcKENZIE. 











